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THE conception of Value has played an increasingly prominent 
part in recent speculation, both in Ethics and in Economics. 
Indeed there has been an increasing tendency to make this 
conception the fundamental one in all the sciences that deal 
with ends, Even in the science of Education the discussion of 
values has come to be regarded as one of the most important 
parts of the study. For the prominence thus given to the 
conception of Value, at least in departments other than that of 
Economics, Herbart is probably responsible to a greater extent 
than any other single individual; but the interest in the 
subject has been by no means confined to his disciples. In 
Economics Jevons did much to bring ouv the fundamental 
importance of the idea of Value. It has since been emphasized 
by such writers as Menger, Wieser, Bohm-Bawerk, &c., and it 
plays a prominent part in the writings of Wagner, Marshall, 
and many others. The wider bearings of the idea of Value 
were developed to a considerable extent by Lotze, and quite 
recently attention was drawn to them in this Journal in an 
interesting article by Professor Alexander’. I am not aware, 
however, that the whole subject has ever been subjected to so 
searching an examination as it has recently received from two 
Austrian writers, Alexius Meinong and Christian Ehrenfels ; and 
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it is chiefly with the view of calling attention to their dis- 
cussions that the present article is written’. 

Ehrenfels, as I understand, must to a considerable extent be 
regarded as a disciple of Meinong, though he has certainly 
worked out his ideas in an independent and highly original 
way. Meinong himself has been to some extent influenced by 
the teaching of the psychologist Brentano*?; and that both he 
and Ehrenfels have been a good deal affected by the elaborate 
discussions of their economic fellow-countrymen seems indis- 
putable. Their views, however, do not appear to be in any way 
dependent on an acceptance either of the psychological position 
of Brentano or of the conclusions of the Austrian economists. 
A short account of their methods of procedure may serve as a 
useful introduction to such further remarks as may fall within 
our present scope; but it must be distinctly understood that 
the value of what these two writers have put forward is very 
largely dependent on subtle distinctions and elaborate analyses, 
of which no adequate account could possibly be given in such 
an article as this. I can only hope that a brief indication of 
some of their leading positions may induce some of the readers 
of Mind to make a careful study of the original documents. 

The views of Ehrenfels are set forth in five articles which 
appeared in, the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophie for 1893 and 1894, under the title Werth-theorie und 
Ethik. In the first of these articles he indicates the relation- 
ship between his views and those of the Austrian economists. 
He agrees with the latter in holding that there is the most 
intimate relationship between value and utility, but that, at the 
same time, value does not vary directly with utility, but is 
dependent on marginal utility (“Grenznutzen”). In order, 
however, to bring out the wider bearings of the subject, he 
finds it necessary to introduce some distinctions which have not 
been recognised by the economists. Thus he distinguishes 
between Intrinsic and Instrumental values (“ Eigenwerthe ” and 
“ Wirkungswerthe ”), i.e. between objects valued for their own 
sakes and those valued as means of producing other valuable 
objects". He also thinks it necessary to draw a distinction 


1 There are also some suggestive remarks on the subject of value in 
Simmel’s Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft, which has already been 
noticed in this Journal. 

2 [ judge that Ehrenfels has also been to some extent influenced by 
Brentano, though he is certainly far from being a disciple. In his article 
Ueber Fiihlen und Wollen (pp. 537 sgg.) he has some elaborate and pene- 
trating criticisms of Brentano’s position. 

3 This distinction is not to be confounded with that commonly drawn 
by economists between Goods of the First and higher Orders. Economic 
Goods of the First Order are those that are valued for direct consumption, 
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between Nutzen and Frommen, When the utility of an object 
is spoken of, one generally understands that its power of 
contributing to the happiness of some individual is referred to; 
and in dealing with economic goods it is seldom necessary to go 
beyond this. But in dealing with the wider conception of value 
it is necessary to have some term to express the simple choice- 
worthiness of an object, without reference to its power of contri- 
buting to individual happiness. Ehrenfels considers that the word 
“Frommen” may be conveniently used in this sense’. Hence 
he is led also to use the term “Grenzfrommen,” or marginal 
advantage. He considers that the economists have tended to 
confine their attention too exclusively to marginal utility and 
to goods that have only instrumental value, and that thus their 
conception of value has not been sufficiently wide”. 

In discussing the relationship between value and utility, 
Ehrenfels is led to state his view with regard to the connexion 
between both these and the two psychological elements known 
as feeling and desire®’ The way in which he relates the idea of 
value to these is specially important and interesting. He 
considers (p. 89) that value is more directly connected with 


such as food, clothing, &c., which are certainly not as a rule valued for 
their own sakes. On the whole it seems correct to say that all economic 
Goods are only of the nature of Instrumental Values. A work of art, on 
the other hand, has intrinsic value for the lover of the beautiful ; and so 
has a scientific theory for the lover of truth. (Cf Ehrenfels, loc. cit., p. 90.) 

1 This distinction is rejected by Meinong (Psychologisch-ethische Unter- 
suchungen zur Werth-theorie, p. 13, note) on the ground that it is less in 
accordance with the usage of language than the extension of the term 
Utility to cover both meanings. Certainly it would be difficult to find any 
corresponding term in English to express the distinction intended by 
Ehrenfels ; and indeed it seems to involve an inconvenient and misleading 
limitation in the use of the term Utility. 

2 Of course the usage of the economists might be defended on the 
ground that it is only with these forms of value that they are specially 
concerned. But as Meinong points out (op. cit., p. 5, note), several eco- 
nomists have claimed that their discussions exhaust the whole subject of 
value. Thus Wieser says (Natural Value, English Translation, Preface, p. 
xxxv) “I have attempted to exhaust the entire sphere of the phenomena 
of value without any exception.” A similar claim appears to be implied 
in some of the statements of Menger. 

3 Gefiihl and Begehrung. It is important to note that Ehrenfels uses 
the former term in the sense that has been rendered familiar to English 
readers by Dr Ward, as including nothing but the simple fact of being 
pleased and pained ; while he understands the term Begehrung in a wide 
sense, as including the whole of the active side of mind. Thus when he 
speaks of desire, we must understand him to include will and also some of 
those elements in mind: which are commonly described as emotion (love 
and hate, and the like). See his article Ueber Fuihlen und Wollen, pp. 
531-532. I believe this use of the term Begehrung to be somewhat 
inconvenient and confusing. 
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desire than with feeling. In fact he even says roundly— This 
thing is valuable for me is as much as to say: This thing is an 
object of my desire. Value is the relation of a thing to a 
human desire directed towards it—a relation which receives from 
language an erroneous objectification.” The force of this de- 
finition is, however, a good deal modified by the subsequent 
remark (p. 209) that “by desire is to be understood not ex- 
clusively an actual desire, but also a possible desire, or, what is 
the same thing, a tendency to desire.” This view of Ehrenfels 
does not entirely meet with Meinong’s approval’; and certainly 
it seems open to serious objection. It appears at least, on the 
face of it, to ignore the importance of Dr Sidgwick’s famous 
distinction between what is desired and what is desirable®. 
When we value anything we are not simply desiring it but 
regarding it as desirable. We judge that, from some point of 
view, it is worthy to be desired. Now it may be said that in 
all desire there is an implicit judgment of this kind; but it is 
important at least to remember that the judgment does not 
always become explicit. The fact that the distinction here 
involved—like most psychological distinctions—is not one that 
can be rigidly drawn; that we can hardly desire an object 
without in some degree judging it to be worthy of desire, and 
that, on the other hand, our judgments of value are often little 
more than expressions of the fact that we desire certain objects ; 
this fact, so far from rendering it unimportant to draw the 
distinction, only emphasizes the necessity of bearing it in mind. 
Distinctions which break down are generally those that it is 
most important to draw. In the present case, as it seems to 
me, the real distinction is not between desire and value but 
rather between the lower and the higher forms of desire itself. 
The less developed manifestations of desire, those that approxi- 
mate most nearly to simple animal appetite, may, without much 
unfairness, be regarded as merely subjective phenomena. There 
is practically no objective judgment with regard to the worth 
of the thing desired. What we have is simply the subjective 
fact of an agreeable or disagreeable feeling accompanying the 
presentation of particular objects, together with an impulse 
directed towards the attainment, removal, or retention of the 
objects involved. Such desires are very much on the same 


1 Op, cit., p. 15. 

3 Fhrenfels does not appear to be acquainted with the views of 
Sidgwick on this subject. At least, in his historical sketch of the treat- 
ment of it at the end of his article Veber Fiihlen wnd Wollen (pp. 618-634), 
he makes no reference to Sidgwick. J. S. Mill is also very inadequately 
dealt with in that sketch, and is, rather curiously, placed after Bain. 
That there is no reference to Green or Ward is perhaps less surprising. 
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psychological level as instinctive movements’; and just as the 
latter imply no definite judgment as to the adaptation of means 
to end, so the former imply no definite judgment of worth. 
But in the more fully developed forms of desire this is no 
longer true. The consciousness of the end involved becomes 
more and more pronounced; and what was at first a mere 
preference based on feeling becomes in the end a conscious 
choice based on a judgment of value. Now the real question 
here, as in so many other cases, is whether the more developed 
is to be interpreted in terms of the less developed, or vice 
versd. Ehrenfels’s statements suggest the former view, though 
the modifications subsequently introduced leave it somewhat 
doubtful whether this was his real intention. On the whole he 
appears to mean that our irrational feelings and impulses have a 
priority over our rationally determined ends, and that the 
worth which we attribute to the latter must in the long run be 
explained by the presence of the former. Now this view seems 
to me to be a relic of Hume’s doctrine of the subordination of 
reason to passion®. It is no doubt true that our natural 
impulses present themselves at first as instinctive tendencies, 
without any appearance of a determination by rational prin- 
ciples; and, when reason does appear, it seems at first as if 
its practical functions were limited to the calculation of the 
best means for the realisation of the given ends. It seems as if 
reason were unable to create any fresh motive, as if it were 
entirely destitute of propulsive force. “Reason the card, but 
passion is the gale.” But further reflection ought, I think, to 
convince us that this is not strictly true. Its illusory ap- 
pearance of truth is due to our tendency to think of each of our 
desires and impulses as an independent force; instead of 
recognising that they are elements in a more or less systematic 
whole, and take their character from the totality within which 
they stand. Though we say sometimes that a man has “the 


1 Je, they depend rather on simple association than on judgment. 

2 In his article Ueber Fiihlen und Wollen (pp. 534 sqgq.) Ehrenfels 
elaborates what is essentially Hume’s view on this point in a highly 
interesting way. I think, however, that he somewhat confuses the issue 
by making it turn on the question whether reason can influence the will 
without the mediation of feeling. Even Kant, to whom Ehrenfels is here 
explicitly referring (as also later, pp. 624-625), did not really mean to deny 
that reason influences us through the mediation of feeling, but only to 
affirm (1) that the objective side in this influence has priority over the 
subjective, and (2) that the kind of feeling involved in this‘ mediation is 
different in kind from the simple pleasure or pain accompanying the 
gratification of our natural appetites. He seems to admit, however, that 
it is a kind of pleasure reached through pain. Of. Caird’s Critical Philo- 
sophy of Kant, Vol. 11. pp. 276-277. 
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obstinacy of a pig,” we probably do not quite mean what we 
say. In reality the pride of a peacock or the anger of a bear is 
a very different moving force from the passion to which we give 
a corresponding name in man; and in different men such 
passions are widely different, in accordance with the character 
or point of view, i.e. in accordance with the universe in which 
they are placed, or the appercipient system by which they are 
brought to unity. If that system or universe be a rational 
system, its rational character will make itself felt, so to speak, 
down to the very finger-tips of the organic unity which it 
dominates. Reason, it may be said, only disposes the content. 
But the disposal of the content is everything. The content so 
disposed is quite truly constituted by the reason which disposes 
it; it is made into something which it would not otherwise be. 
Reason, then, I would urge, at least transforms the desires 
which enter into the life of a rational being. But it does more 
even than this. It produces new ones. It creates for us all 
those desires that depend on a view of life as a systematic 
whole, and, similarly, of all those that depend on a view of the 
world as a systematic whole. Now these form a considerable 
element in the human consciousness. Ehrenfels refers (p. 88) 
to the Stoics as an instance illustrating the incompetence of 
reason to create any fresh impulse in life. But what the Stoics 
and other thinkers of that period illustrate is rather the vanity 
of throwing aside the concrete content of life and sinking back 
upon the abstract unity of the individual consciousness. So 
far as the power of reason is concerned, it might very well be 
urged that the Stoics did after all succeed in some degree in 
creating for themselves a fresh interest in life by means of the 
conception of a life according to reason; and that in this way 
they may be taken as illustrating rather the power than the 
impotence of thought. But they illustrate it in a one-sided way, 
inasmuch as they had not sufficient confidence in the ability 
of reason to master the objective content of experience, and so 
rejected the particular desires instead of systematising them. 
This leads us to another point. Such considerations as I 
have now adduced ought, I believe, if fully thought out and 
appreciated, to convince us that in our practical life reason is 
not to be regarded as an otiose addition to a collection of 


particular impulses existing independently of it. But further~ 


reflection may lead us to go beyond even this. Instead of 
regarding the ends which reason determines as being entirely 
constituted by particular impulses which are independent of 
reason, we may be led to think that even our particular 
impulses, as they appear prior to the development of reason, are 
not without reference to that development. It is, indeed, now 
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pretty generally recognised that our pains and pleasures are 
not accidental phenomena, any more than our instinctive 
movements; but that they are all more or less definitely 
determined by biological ends, i.e. by ends which are not 
consciously present to us until they are determined for us by 
rational reflection. But if this is so, it seems to imply that the 
ends determined by reason are in a sense prior to our particular 
desires, rather than vice versd. And indeed this is in effect 
what Meinong urges in his criticism of Ehrenfels (op. cit. p. 15), 
though I have no reason to suppose that the former writer, any 
more than the latter, would be prepared to accept the general 
position that I am here endeavouring to indicate. What I 
mean to imply is that our particular desires and impulses, like 
our particular instinctive movements, contain in themselves a 
kind of natural prolepsis, a kind of anticipation of ends which are 
not yet consciously present. How this anticipation is possible 
is not a question that can be here discussed. It is a question 
that must present itself, in many different forms, to all who are 
concerned with the genetic treatment of psychological processes. 
Perhaps it may still be true for us, as it was for Kant, that the 
“blind” working of the faculties of imagination and of other 
mental activities that are on the imaginative level, is one of 
those mysteries of the mental life that have never yet been 
sufficiently explored; but if there is any truth in the view that 
such an anticipation is to be recognised, then there is a sense in 
which value is prior to and explanatory of desire. Even in 
ordinary life we tend to regard as “unnatural” those instincts 
and impulses which cannot be justified as having any value for 
reason; and though the fact that there are such “ unnatural ” 
tendencies may be held to shew that the growth of our impulses 
is not entirely dominated by rational principles, yet the fact 
that they are regarded as abnormal seems to indicate that on 
the whole even our prerational existence is guided by a reference 
to those principles of value which reason subsequently discovers. 
It appears, then, that there is some ground for believing that 
the idea of value is in reality more fundamental than desire, or, 
in other words, that the objective side (the reference to an end) 
in the fully developed phenomenon of desire has a certain 
priority over the subjective side (the pure element of feeling 
which accompanies the reference to an end, whether or not the 
latter be consciously present)’. 


1 For some further remarks on the way in which the probes! 
reference in desire is to be understood, as well as on some other points 


bearing on this subject, I may perhaps venture to refer here to the 
Note on Value in my Introduction to Social Philosophy (2nd Edition, pp. 
266—271). 
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With reference, next, to the relation between desire and 
feeling, the view of Ehrenfels is thus summarised’. “If in any 
particular case we are placed before the possibility of desiring 
either the end a, b, or c, &c., or of desiring nothing at all, then 
that psychical state always realises itself which brings with it 
the relatively most favourable condition of feeling (ie. relatively 
most pleasure and least pain) for the nearest distinguishable 
portion of time adjoining. The most unselfish acts of desire 
are subject to this law. Even one who knowingly offers up his 
life for another, is happier at the moment when the requisite 
act of will takes place, or at least less unhappy, than he would 
have been if he had neglected the performance, ie. if the 
requisite act of will had not realised itself in him. The desiring 
or not desiring of anything always realises the greatest possible 
state of happiness for the immediately succeeding time, just as 
water in a vessel that is shaken always finds the lowest 
positions; but, just as in the case of the water, so in the case of 
the desire, the result is brought about without any consciousness 
of the end. The greatest possible pleasure of the immediatel 
succeeding moment sets itself forward of its own accord, ree 4 
the simple force of our psychical mechanism, as a consequence 
of the universal law of the greater power which presentations 
that have a relative tendency to promote happiness possess of 
preserving themselves; and this happens even when we are not 
explicitly desiring happiness, Such cases are psychologically 
considerably the larger number. Not only in the case of those 
acts of desire which are ethically on a high level, but even in 
the case of the most commonplace so-called egoistic impulses, 
such as in the case of the appetite for food and drink, the aim 
of securing a future condition of feeling is entirely absent. 
Accordingly we are able to take as our ultimate end not only 
the promotion of our own happiness but also any other 
conceivable object, provided that we find in the anticipation of 
that object a more favourable condition as regards happiness 
than we should be able to realise without that anticipation.” 

Ehrenfels remarks (p. 92) that this view has “never yet 
been controverted.” Perhaps we may safely add that it is 
never likely to be. At any rate, the only criticism that I 


1 The view of Ehrenfels on this point is more fully given in his 
dissertation “ Ueber Fiihlen und Wollen.” The above statements are his 
own summary of the general results of this dissertation. The latter is 
well worth reading for its own sake. I am not sure that it is not even 
more important than the articles on Value. It is to be found in the 
Sitzungsberichte der kaiserl. Academie der Wissenschaften for 1887 (Wien). 
It is certainly one of the most thorough discussions of the relation between 
feeling and desire with which I am acquainted. 
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should care to make upon it is not one designed to throw doubt 
upon its truth, but rather upon its importance. I hardly see 
how any one can dispute that what we desire at any moment is 
that which at that moment presents itself as the most satis- 
factory complement of our present condition. Indeed, I can 
hardly tell what is meant by desiring an object except regarding 
it as supplying a defect in our present consciousness; and I do 
not see how we can think of the supplying of such a defect 
without a feeling of gratification in the thought of it. On this 
point it seems to me that J. S. Mill was perfectly right. To 
desire a thing and to think of it as pleasant, in the sense 
indicated by Ehrenfels, are but two aspects of a single psycho- 
logical fact’. So far, therefore, from seeking to controvert his 
position, I would only suggest a doubt whether it is not 
tautological. Even a tautology, however, may sometimes serve 
to emphasize an important truth; and if Ehrenfels’s statement 
were simply intended to bring out the two sides that are always 
present in desire—what may be called the subjective and the 
objective side—I should have no objection to it, but should re- 
ard it as a useful contribution towards the precise formulation 
of the relationship between the two sides. But unfortunately 
Ehrenfels sets forth his view as the statement of a “law,” and 
seems to regard it, not as a tautology’, but as throwing light on 


1 Of course I am very far from meaning to imply that Ehrenfels has 
not put the matter in a vastly more satisfactory form than any in which it 
was ever stated by Mill. I doubt whether it could be put much better 
than it has been by Ehrenfels, except that the idea of the “ next succeeding 
moment ” does not seem to me a very happy one. 

2 The reason why it does not present itself to Ehrenfels as tautological 
is that he draws a sharp distinction between feeling arid desire. He does 
not simply ‘regard them as two distinguishable aspects in the totality of 
our mental life, but rather as two entirely different elements. Hence he is 
led to look for a law of their connexion. He explains (Ueber Fiihlen und 
Wollen, p. 561, etc.) that feeling may exist without desire, and desire 
without feeling. They are not necessarily implied in one another. There 
is of course some plausibility in such a view, and it cannot be denied that 
- several of Ehrenfels’s illustrations are very striking. But I think the 
plausibility of it arises largely from a failure to hold firmly to the view 
that feeling means nothing but agreeable or disagreeable consciousness. 
If we are careful, for instance, not to confound simple disagreeableness 
with the organic sensation of pain, and at the same time not to confound 
either feeling or desire with emotion, and not to confound desire with mere 
animal appetite or impulse, then I think we shall be able to recognise that 
there is always an element of feeling in desire, and that that element is the 
inevitable counterpart of the objective side of desire, and not something 
requiring to be connected with desire by means of a law. The absence of 
any sufficient account of emotion seems to me to be one of the weakest 
points in Ehrenfels’s psychology (as also, I think, in Brentano’s), Emotion 
tends to be caleniek with feeling on the one hand and with desire on 


the other, and this is a fruitful source of confusion. 
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the machinery by which desire is moved. So regarded, I 
cannot but think that it is most misleading. Here again, in 
fact, we are brought back to the question whether the complex 
phenomenon of desire is to be accounted for by directing at- 
tention exclusively upon its subjective aspect ; and again I must 
emphasize my conviction that it is not. The work of Butler and 
Hutcheson seems to me, on the whole, to have settled this point. 
Desire is not to be regarded as primarily directed, even uncon- 
sciously, towards the pleasure of its own satisfaction ; but on the _ 
contrary the fact that we get pleasure in this or that particular 
way is due to the fact that we have wants directed in this or 
that direction—wants which “terminate in their objects.” 
How it comes that we have wants directed in this or that 
direction is then a further question ; and I would urge that the 
answer to this question is to be looked for rather from biology 
than from hedonistic psychology—if, indeed, in the long run, it 
can be found anywhere short of metaphysics. 

Another interesting question is raised by Ehrenfels in 
discussing the possibility of error in attaching value to objects. 
It seems clear that there can be no error where there is nothing 
of the nature of judgment; and accordingly the question how 
far judgment is involved in the valuing of objects arises at this 
point. Here the distinction between Higenwerthe and Wir- 
kungswerthe does him yeoman’s service. It is evident that in 
the case of Wirkungswerthe there is at least an implicit 
judgment involved—the judgment, namely, that some given 
object is a means to a desired’ end. This judgment may be 
erroneous; and accordingly all instrumental values are hypo- 
thetical. It is otherwise in the case of Higenwerthe, i.e. in the 
case of objects that are valued directly for their own sake. In 
such cases we do not first apprehend an object and then ascribe 
value to it as a predicate. The value is rather directly given 
along with the apprehension of the object to which it is ascribed. 
Hence in such cases there is not, at least in the first instance, 
any judgment involved at all, but rather a simple feeling 
(p. 94). “Here, therefore, one cannot consistently speak of an 
estimate of value [Werthschitzung] (in the sense of a weighing 
of the value of an object), still less of a judgment of value 
[Werthurtheil], but only of counting valuable [Werthhaltung] or 
simply valuing [Werthung].” In such cases, therefore, there is 
also no possibility of error, since there is no judgment formed. 
In the case of a true Higenwerth Ehrenfels agrees with Fe- 
rishtah :—“ Apprehended as a prize, a prize it is.’ Now in this 
view I suspect there is an error due to the adoption of the 


1 Or desirable. 
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attributive theory of judgment. If we suppose the essence of 
judgment to consist in the attribution of a predicate to a subject 
previously given, then it is no doubt true that in the direct 
valuing of an object for its own sake there is no such predi- 
cation implied. As Mr Bradley would say, the “that” and the 
“what” are not, in-such a case, set over against one another. 
But if we recognise, as I think we must, that the essence of 
judgment consists rather in the creation of a world for ourselves 
by the placing of particular contents within an ideal system, 
then every case of the valuing of any particular object is, in 
this sense, a judgment. But, even without entering into a 
discussion of the question whether the judgment necessarily 
involves an opposition between the “that” and the “what,” I 
think we may see that there must be some error in the position 
taken up by Ehrenfels. It is no doubt true that in the case of 
objects that are directly apprehended as valuable, there is an 
immediate feeling of satisfaction in the presentation of the 
object. But is this feeling the same thing as the valuing of the 
object ? Ehrenfels seems (p. 94) to say that it is; and 1t is on 
this view that his doctrine turns. Now, far be it from me to 
deny that all feeling of pleasure may be fairly described as a 
sense of value. But it is so, as I have urged, only in an 
anticipatory or proleptical way. It seems an abuse of language 
to say that in the strict sense, we value anything without 
reflecting upon it and comparing it with a standard. A man 
may feel pleasure in many objects which he does not value in 
the least. It may be said that pleasure is for the merely 
sentient consciousness what the appreciation of value is for the 
reflective consciousness ; but this is only to say that the feeling 
of pleasure is an anticipation of the judgment of worth. In 
short, whether or not we are to maintain that the consciousness 
of value involves a judgment in the ordinary logical sense (a 
question to which the answer may depend a good deal on our 
view of the essential characteristics of the logical judgment), it 
can hardly be denied at least that the consciousness of value 
involves judgment in the sense of judgment upon. It is one of 
the normative facts in our psychical life. It involves comparison 
with a standard, and this surely implies judgment. Here, in 
fact, as at previous points, it seems to me that Ehrenfels is 
emphasizing the subjective element in desire at the expense of 
the objective. Desire involves feeling, but it also involves the | 
apprehension of an object: value involves feeling, but it also 
involves reflection upon a standard of comparison or upon the; 
idea of an end. 

The only other point of much importance dealt with in this 
first article of Ehrenfels’s series is the idea of negative value, with 
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which it is impossible to deal here. I regret that the number 
of interesting points contained in the first article has prevented 
me from dealing also in a similar way with the points contained 
in the other four. I believe, however, that most of the points 
contained in the other articles are of a less controversial 
character. Their interest seems to me to be mainly psycho- 
logical. They throw light on the movements of the human 
mind in its estimation of the value of various kinds of objects 
rather than on the fundamental idea of value itself. It is 
natural that Ehrenfels, with that strongly subjective tendency 
on which I have already commented, should be chiefly attracted 
by this side of the subject’. I have perhaps already sufficiently 
indicated how unsatisfactory I believe this manner of treatment 
to be. But this feeling of dissatisfaction does not at all prevent 
me from appreciating the high Wirkungswerth and even Kigen- 
werth of much of what Ehrenfels has written. His treatise 
seems to me to be a singularly original, subtle, and carefully 
worked out contribution to an important subject. 

The views of Meinong, as I have already indicated, are to be 
found in his interesting treatise entitled “ Psychologisch-ethische 
Untersuchungen zur Werththeorie.” This is on the whole a 
more elaborate work than that of Ehrenfels, aiming more 
distinctly at systematic completeness, and in several important 
respects it appears to me to carry the discussion of the subject 
a stage deeper than Ehrenfels has been able to go. The general 
outlines of Meinong’s mode of treatment have been already 
indicated in the short notice of his book which has appeared in 
Mind*. The points discussed in it are much too numerous and 


}* intricate to be dealt with in any detail in such an article as this. 








Perhaps also the fact that it has appeared in the form of a book, 
and not, like the discussions of Ehrenfels, merely as a series of 
articles in a Journal, makes it more accessible to those con- 
cerned, and so renders it less needful to give an account of his 
position. At any rate, all that I can do here is to notice one or 
two of the leading points which seem to me specially interesting 


1 T may note here that a similarly subjective vein seems to me to be 
characteristic of much of the work of the Austrian school of economists. 
With all their references to what they call “objective value” they seldom 
appear to get beyond the consideration of subjective appreciations. In 
this respect the strongly objective treatment of such a writer as Wagner 
seems to me to have a marked superiority. I believe that in the more 
general treatment of value also, as distinguished from the purely economic 
treatment, an objective point of view is of great importance. 

2 For April, 1895. The short account there given is, however, some- 
what misleading, inasmuch as it may be interpreted as implying a closer 
relationship between Brentano, Meinong, Ehrenfels, and the Austrian 
economists than is actually to be found. 
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and important. A few other points have already been inci- 
dentally touched upon in dealing with the views of Ehrenfels. 

There can be no doubt that one of the most interesting and 
fundamental points in the work of Meinong is his discussion of 
the nature of the judgment involved in the estimate of value. 
This seems to be the point to which Meinong himself attaches 
the greatest importance, and it is perhaps also the point at 
which his divergence from the views of Ehrenfels is most 
marked. Meinong fully recognises that in all appreciation of 
value an element of judgment is involved; but he combines 
this recognition with the doctrine that the appreciation itself is 
of the nature of feeling rather than of judgment. He is thus 
led to maintain the existence of a peculiar class of feelings 
which he terms Urtheilsgefiihle, of which the appreciation of 
value is one. These judicial feelings (if we may use such an 
expression) are to be distinguished from presentational feelings 
(Vorstellungsgefiihle), and possibly also from appetitive feelings 
(Begehrensgefiihle) and some others. The point which Meinong 
wishes to emphasize by these distinctions is, I think, a sound 
and valuable one, viz. that feeling is not an isolated element in 
our mental life, existing independently of the content with 
which it is connected, but rather that it has its character 
determined, at every stage in its development, by the nature of 
its content. “A feeling without content,” as he says (p. 34), 
“is not less absurd than a presentation without content.” This 
seems to me perfectly correct. There is too great a tendency 
among modern psychologists to represent feeling as a thing 
apart—a sort of Ding an sich’—, and to make it appear as if it 
made no difference to the nature of the feeling whether it 
appeared at the sensational, at the perceptional, or at the 
conceptional level in our mental development. I believe there 
could be no more fatal error. The element of feeling seems, 
more than any other element in our inner experience, to have a 
direct reference to the unity of our conscious life; and, if this is 
so, it can hardly fail to take its tone and colour from the nature 
of that unity. The feeling which accompanies that elementary 
undifferentiated unity which is commonly known as coenaesthesis 
can hardly be the same kind of feeling as that which accom- 
panies the definite presentation of an object; and the latter 
again must surely be widely different from the feeling that 
arises in connexion with the unity of self-consciousness, by 
which objects are not merely apprehended but thought. That 
in every case the feeling of pleasure is a certain sense of the 
harmony of the content with the form of unity to which it is 


1 Some recent psychologists have actually described it in this way. 
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brought, and that the feeling of pain is a corresponding sense of 
disharmony, may readily enough be granted. But to suppose 
that the sense of harmony which accompanies the mere flawless 
continuity of the “this-mine” feels to us the same as would the 
harmony, say, of a beatific vision, appears to me to be little short 
of an absurdity. What feeling is for us seems clearly to depend 
on the nature of the content within which it emerges. So far, 
then, I find myself entirely in agreement with Meinong, if I 
have rightly grasped his meaning. When, however, he goes on 
to suggest that, besides recognising a distinction between the 
feeling which accompanies presentation and that which accom- 
panies judgment, we ought also to recognise a distinct kind of 
feeling which accompanies (or, as he is even willing to say, 
which is caused by) desire, I cannot but suspect that he is on 
the wrong track. He is misled, I imagine, by the fact that he 
has approached the study of psychology rather according to the 
analytical than according to the genetical method. He is thus 
led to look for a feeling corresponding to every recognisable 
element in the analysis of our psychical life. I believe it would 
be more fruitful to approach the matter from the point of view 
of mental evolution, and to look for a different kind of feeling 
corresponding to every stage in the process of development. 
Thus, if we recognise that there are three broadly distinguish- 
able stages in our mental development—(1) the stage of 
undifferentiated sensation, (2) that of the definite presentation 
of objects, with its ideational accompaniment of memories and 
images, and (3) that of conceptions and ideals—, then we should 
naturally expect to find three levels of feeling corresponding to 
these, which some writers have endeavoured to distinguish by 
using such terms as pleasure, happiness, and bliss. And if we 
recognise more stages in the development of our mental life, we 
should similarly expect to find more stages in the growth of 
feeling. At each of these levels, again, we might perhaps be 
able to distinguish receptive and active elements in our con- 
sciousness, as well as the element of feeling; and these elements 
would also present themselves in different forms according to 
the level at which they appear—the active side for instance 
developing from the vague promptings of undefined impulses, 
through definite animal appetites, to the stage of fully-formed 
desires. Approaching the matter in this way, we should not 
naturally look for a particular kind of feeling accompanying 
desire, but only for a particular kind of feeling accompanying 
the stage at which desire emerges. This point, however, is 
perhaps not of much importance with reference to Meinong’s 
main contention; and we need not now press it further. 
Having thus endeavoured to establish the existence of a 
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class of Urtheilsgefiihle’, Meinong next goes on to subdivide 
this class into Wissensgefiihle (feelings of knowledge) and 
Werthgefiihle (feelings of value). Here I must confess that I 
cannot so easily follow him. The distinction which he wishes 
to draw, if I understand him rightly, is that between the 
appreciation of a subjective state and the appreciation of the 
object to which a subjective state is directed, or which forms its 
content. We may appreciate the simple fact of knowing, apart 
from the consideration of any value that may be attached to the 
object known. The desire for knowledge is in part simple 
curiosity, the mere desire to know for the sake of knowing. 
Such simple appreciation of knowledge as such is what Meinong 
appears to mean by Wissensgefiihl. A Werthgefiihl on the 
other hand is the appreciation of an object judged to be valuable. 
In the latter case we have a definite judgment of value: in the 
former case we have only, as it were, a valuing of judgment. I 
would urge, however, that we have a valuing ; and consequently 
that it is in reality a species of Werthgefiihl. The difference 
to which Meinong appears to be here calling attention is that in 
one case there is an explicit judgment of worth pronounced 
upon an object, while in the other case there is no such explicit 
judgment, but only a feeling of appreciation, similar to the 
feeling which accompanies a simple presentation (Vorstellungs- 
gefiihl). But is it otherwise with the majority of Higenwerthe ? 
The direct appreciation of the beautiful, for example, does not 
seem to involve any explicit judgment of worth. It is an 
Urtheilsgefiihl only in the sense that it is a feeling of 
appreciation which belongs to the intellectual level, and which 
ean readily be expanded into a definite judgment. But when 
we appreciate knowledge as such, is not this also on the 
intellectual level, and could not this also be expanded into a 
judgment of value? No doubt, as Meinong urges, the desire of 
knowledge may be distinguished from the desire of truth. The 
lover of truth is devoted to an object to which he attaches 
value, just as is the lover of beauty or goodness or any other 
valued end. The lover of knowledge as such, on the other hand, 
i.e, as Meinong puts it, of mere subjective truth, is merely 
appreciating an intellectual process, without reference to the 
value of its content. But still he surely is valuing that process. 
He is, more or less explicitly, saying to himself that it is worth 
while to know. Apart from this, I am bound to confess that I 
am somewhat sceptical as to the existence of such an apprecia- 


1 Meinong’s insistence on the distinction between Vorstellung and 
Urtheil may probably be taken as one of the evidences of his connexion 
with Franz Brentano. Cf. the latter’s Psychologie vom empirischen Stand- 
punkte, Vol. 1. pp. 266 sqq. 
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tion of knowledge in the abstract, knowledge apart from all 
reference to the truth and importance of its content, as that to 
which Meinong here seems to refer. The human mind is often 
apt to be very abstract in its point of view. It leaves out many 
relevant circumstances, and it is hardly aware that it is leaving 
them out. And no doubt in the pursuit of knowledge such an 
abstraction is frequently to be found. We fancy that we simply 
want to know, and that we care nothing for the importance of 
the particular content which we are pursuing. A man may 
even come to care for his own opinions simply because he holds 
them, until he almost loses sight of the question as to their 
truth or falsehood. But this is only possible as a kind of 
side-eddy in the stream of our conscious life; and the fact that 
it is possible at all seems to be due to that complication of our 
mental structure, which enables us to pass rapidly from one 
point of view to another. When we appreciate an opinion that 
we know to be false, or that we suspect to be false, we at least 
“make believe” that it is true. at the moment at which we 
appreciate it. We place ourselves, for the moment, at the point 
of view from which it seems to be a truth; and it is sub specie 
veritatis that we appreciate it. I cannot think, therefore, that, in 
such a case as this, an implicit judgment of value is entirely 
absent. However, as Meinong himself seems in the end inclined 
to withdraw his own distinction, it is perhaps not worth while 
to deal with it farther. It seems clear at least that it is not a 
distinction of any great importance. The only reason why I 
have thought it necessary to direct attention to it at all is that 
the drawing of this distinction appears to me to bring out a 
certain defect in Meinong’s point of view. He is too prone, I 
think, to draw minute distinctions, and to “cut things asunder 
with an axe.” He is anxious, for instance, to fasten down the 
feeling of value to one definite place in our mental life. Such 
an effort is no doubt praiseworthy; but I suspect that it leads 
him to some extent to forget the continuity of consciousness. 
In this particular respect I am disposed to prefer the treatment 
of Ehrenfels, for whom all feeling is a feeling of value. In a 
developing organic system the distinctions that have to be 
drawn can seldom be absolute distinctions. They are rather, as 
a rule, distinctions between the more and the less explicit. 
( That kind of appreciation of an object which we call valuing it 
)occurs, in a fully developed form, only at the conceptional level 
/in our intellectual life. It is the accompaniment of a process of 
\judgment and of a definite conception of an end. But we 
ought, I think, to recognise, at the same time, that this kind of 
appreciation is only the fully developed form of an element 
which appears at the very lowest stages in our conscious life, 
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and which at every period in its history grows with its growth 
and strengthens with its strength. This is a point which the 
subtle distinctions of Meinong appear to me to a large extent 
calculated to obscure. 

In connexion with this point, Meinong is naturally led to 
give a good deal of attention to the psychological nature of the 
process of judgment. Here again the influence of Brentano 
seems unmistakable (Psychologie, Book 11., chap. vii.)!, and I 
think it is on the whole a good influence. He is led by it to 
treat the judgment as being essentially rather existential than 
predicative, z.e. as having its fundamental characteristic, not in 
the attribution of a predicate to a subject, but rather in the 
attribution of a content to reality. I believe that the working 
out of this view would throw much light on the nature of the 
judgment involved in valuing, especially if it were recognised 
that the reality to which attribution is made must be regarded 
as an ideal system. The significance of the valuing of an object 
as consisting in the recognition of the harmony or want of 
harmony of the object with the ideal system within which it is 

laced, would thus be made apparent. Meinong, however, does 
little more than touch on this aspect of the subject, promising a 
fuller discussion of it in a future treatise. Meanwhile, the 
distinction which he draws between a “ Haupturtheil” and a 
“Nebenurtheil,” and the way in which he connects the idea of 
value with the former, seem to point in the right direction. I 
can only hope that, in his further elaboration of this point, he 
will fully recognise that the essential characteristic of a Haupt- 
urtheil lies in its placing of a particular content within an ideal 
whole. 

Another important question which is discussed by Meinong 
is that with respect to the relationship between the subjective 
appreciation of value and the objective fact of value itself, ze, 
the relationship, as he expresses it, between Werthhaltung and 
Werth. He is careful to explain that these two things are by 
no means identical (especially p. 24); and by his insistence on 
this point he has, I think, corrected the almost pure subjectivism 
both of Ehrenfels and of the Austrian school of economists’. 


*1 T cannot find any similar evidence of the influence of Brentano on 
Ehrenfels with regard to this point. Indeed, as I have already indicated, 
a failure to give sufficient attention to the nature of judgment seems to me 
to lie at the root of much that is defective in Ehrenfels’s general treatment 
of the subject. 

2 With these economists “objective” is almost a term of reproach. 
Intrinsic value they seem always to treat as purely subjective. As regards 
Ehrenfels, his subjectivism is partly corrected by himself, when he adds, 
as above noticed, “possible” desires to actual ones. But it was reserved 
for Meinong to bring out the true significance of this (p. 25, Note). 


M. 29 
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At the same time the subjective side is still for Meinong the 
more important ; and he even concludes this part of the discussion 
(p. 30) by leaving it problematical whether there is, strictly 
speaking, anything that can truly be described as objective 
value. Purely objective value, he insists, would be the same as 
absolute value; whereas the only value with which we can ever 
deal, at least from the psychological point of view, is necessarily 
relative (referring to a particular object on the one hand and a 
particular subject on the other). In short, while Meinong 
emphasizes the fact that to have value is not the same thing as 
to be valued, he is yet equally emphatic in maintaining (p. 29) 
that to have value must always involve the possibility of being 
valued by some assignable consciousness; and we are thus 
precluded from recognising, so long at least as we confine 
ourselves within the region of ordinary experience (as we do in 
Psychology), the existence of any strictly objective or absolute 
value. No doubt this is true. But is any one interested in 
maintaining the existence of objective value, in the sense of a 
value which is not a value for some sort of consciousness? I 
suspect that at this point Meinong betrays the limitations of a 
thinker who has won his spurs in the field of English em- 
piricism?, and who has never adequately appreciated the work 
of the great German idealists. If objective existence means 
existence for “ Bewusstsein iiberhaupt,” or existence for an ideal 
self, then no doubt it will still be true that such existence does 
not fall within the domain of the empirical psychologist ; but it 
will naturally be asked why any one writing on such a subject 
as value should arbitrarily restrict himself to such an empirical 
point of view. It is surely obvious that, if he is to do justice to 
his subject, he must at least advance to the “erkenntniss- 
theoretisch” point of view, if not to a point of view that is 
distinctly metaphysical. How his treatment of the subject is 
weakened by his failure to adopt such a standpoint will, I 
believe, shortly become apparent. In the meantime, it is 
something, at any rate, to have advanced from the mere 
subjectivity of individual feeling to the quasi-objectivity of 
a possible consciousness, even if the objectivity thus reached 


should be little better than (as with Simmel*) a sum of 


subjectivities. 

The interest of the remaining part of Meinong’s work is to 
be found chiefly in the way in which he develops the relation- 
ships of various kinds of value to different subjects of reference. 
All value is value for some subject, actual or possible; but the 


1 His excellent Hume-Studien are the only previous writings of his with 


which I am acquainted. 
2 Hinleitung in die Moralwissenschaft, Vol. 1. p. 9. 
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value of objects, especially in the region of morals, is often 
complicated by the fact that an individual refers them not 
merely to his own point of view, but also to that of some one 
else. We sometimes value objects altruistically; and occasion- 
ally also we value objects because we know them to be 
injurious to some one else. Meinong deals with such cases by 
introducing a mathematical mode of treatment. He symbolises 
the point of view of a given individual by the letter 2 (Ego) 
and that of some one else by the letter A (Alter). Similarly, 
he introduces various symbols to stand for positive and negative 
values, &c. He is thus able to formulate a number of equations 
expressing different modes of relationship. How far this method 
of treating the subject is helpful, I hardly feel myself able to 
determine. I suspect that it often leads to results that are 
more ingenious than useful. In some of these parts of 
Meinong’s work, as in much of the work of the Austrian 
economists, I think there are sometimes to be found traces 
of the supersubtlety of workmen who are “striving to do better 
than well,” and who often obscure their fundamental principles 
by over-elaboration of detail. But this judgment has perhaps 
only a subjective significance. 

There is one point, however, in the working out of Meinong’s 
doctrine which seems to me to have great importance, and to 
throw a flood of light upon the deficiency of his point of view. 
In dealing with ethical and especially moral’ values, he is led 
(especially pp. 171 sqq.) to discuss the question from what point 
of view we pass judgment on the dispositions of men’s cha- 
racters. From the moral point of view such dispositions are to 
be regarded as Wirkungswerthe. They are valued for their 
consequences upon the social environment (“die umgebende 
Gesammtheit”). But what is the subject to which such values 
are referred? Meinong decides that the subject is neither F 
(the individual judging) nor A, B, C, &c. (other individuals 
concerned), but rather what may be symbolised by X (a 
hypothetical “impartial spectator,” as Adam Smith would have 
said). The working out of this idea is one of the most inter- 
resting and subtle parts of Meimong’s book. He deals, in 
particular, with the difficulties that seem to arise in connexion 
with it. The first is (p. 176) that, if an impartial spectator is 
to be judge, it would appear as if egoistic dispositions ought to 
be more highly valued than altruistic ; since it is on the whole 
of more importance (from the point of view of “die umgebende 


1 Meinong uses the term “ethical” in a wider sense than “ moral,” the 
former (if I understand him rightly) relating to conduct in general, the latter 
to conduct regarded as good orevil. The esthetic appreciation of conduct, 
for instance, would be an ethical, though not a moral, fact. 


29—2 
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Gesammtheit”) that individuals should attend to their own 
interests than to those of others. But the opposite principle 
seems to be adopted in our actual moral judgments. Meinong 
gets over this difficulty by means of the idea of marginal utility. 
Egoistic dispositions are little valued because they are so 
plentiful; they are like air or water. The other difficulty has 
reference to the degree of value attached to cases in which a 
man’s own good is sacrificed for the sake of others. We tend 
on the whole to appreciate such sacrifice the more in proportion 
to its amount, and also to some extent in proportion to the 
smallness of the good which it is designed to secure for another. 
This is the reverse of what would naturally be expected from 
an impartial point of view. The less the sacrifice and the 
greater the good secured, the better would the action appear to 
be. In dealing with this difficulty Meinong introduces a good 
deal of elaborate symbolic treatment; but the essential point 
seems to be simple enough. A disposition which leads to the 
sacrifice of a great egoistic good for the sake of a small altruistic 
one is a more powerful disposition than one that leads merely 
to a small sacrifice for a great advantage; and, in fact, the 
former may be said to include the latter. Hence the former is 
naturally the more highly valued, though its result in a 
particular case may seem less desirable. Now I do not deny 
that there is an element of truth in these explanations. I have 
no doubt that altruistic dispositions have their value somewhat 
enhanced by their rarity ; and I have no doubt also that we are 
often inclined to regard ‘with favour an excessive amount of 
self-sacrifice for a very small benefit because we know that the 
disposition which leads to such sacrifice will also lead to other 
sacrifices for more worthy objects, in which the game will really 
be worth the candle. But I think Meinong has overlooked 
some important points. 

In the first place, I think he is open to an objection 
somewhat similar to one which, in a different connexion, he 
himself has urged against Ehrenfels (p. 25, note), viz. that his 
treatment of this whole matter is simply an artificial way of 
getting beyond an inadequate point of view. The hypothetical 
subject symbolised by X is dropped upon us, as it were, from 
the clouds. I find no adequate explanation of the reason for 
adopting the point of view which is thus symbolised, or even of 
the possibility of adopting it. Such a universal and (in the 
truest sense) objective standpoint seems wholly foreign to the 
individualistic psychology into which it is thus suddenly 
introduced. If the treatment throughout had been meta- 
physical or “ erkenntnisstheoretisch,” such an ideal subject would 
have fallen into its proper place at once; but, as it is, it seems 
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to be sprung upon us unawares, just as in Ehrenfels’s sudden 
addition of “possible” desires. Such a mode of treatment 
would be objectionable even if in the end is led to satisfactory 
results. But I think it brings, besides, some mischievous 
consequences in its train. On these, however, I can only briefly 
touch. 

The sudden way in which the idea of this hypothetical 
subject is introduced seems to prevent Meinong from recognising 
that it is essentially of the nature of an ideal self. The 
important consideration is not merely that I am capable of 
referring the valuation of particular objects to an indifferent or 
universal point of view, but also that Iam capable of identifying 
myself with such a standpoint. It is not merely that things 
may be valued from the position X, but that the individual £ 
does actually (under certain conditions) value them as if from 
that position. This is the point that requires explanation ; and 
the only adequate explanation of it seems to be found in the 
consideration that the individual consciousness has naturally a 
universal element in it. Now the recognition of this would 
lead to still further consequences. It would lead us, for one 
thing, to see that the position symbolized by £ is not a simple 
one. An individual is not merely capable of taking up the 
indifferent or strictly universal position X, but also an indefinite 
number of other positions. This fact, which, in another con- 
nexion, I have ventured to express by means of the conception 
of different “universes” within which an individual may live, 
seems to me to be of the utmost importance’; and I suspect 
that the neglect of it vitiates a good deal of Meinong’s quasi- 
mathematical treatment, in which # appears to be taken as 
representing a uniform point of view. But this is not all. If 
Meinong had recognised that the point of view denoted by X is 
in reality simply one of the points of view included under E— 
i.e. that it is essentially the point of view of an ideal self—he 
might have been led to recognise, further, (what, from his own 
standpoint, it was scarcely possible for him to do) that an 
“Eigenwerth,” as well as a “ Wirkungswerth,” may be appreciated 
from the position X. And this might have suggested a more 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties which he raises than he 


1 The idea of the different Apperceptive Systems within which an 
individual may live is of course due mainly to Herbart. In English it is 
enough to refer to Mr Stout’s masterly article on “ Apperception and 
the Movement of Attention” in Mind, Old Series, Vol. xvi. No.1. The 
idea has the greatest value, quite apart from the peculiarities of Herbart’s 
_ system; and I believe that an adequate recognition of its importance 
would have added immeasurably to the clearness of the work both of 
Ehrenfels and of Meinong. 
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has actually been able to find. For surely a large part of our 
appreciation of altruistic and self-sacrificing dispositions is not 
due to any thought of their rarity or any calculation of their 
normal consequences, but is rather a direct and almost zsthetic, 
satisfaction in the attitude of mind which they imply. The 
power of taking a universal point of view, of rising above 
the consideration of our own individual welfare, and taking a 
genuine interest in the welfare of others, seems clearly to be a 
faculty which possesses more than a mere “ Wirkungswerth.” It 
is good for its own sake, and is so appreciated (as Shaftesbury 
might have put it) by the truly cultivated moral connoisseur, * 
even “in the scorn of consequence.” It is, on the whole, only 
as a stimulus to a jaded moral sense, that a calculation of the 
“ Wirkungswerth ” of such a moral disposition is of any ethical 
importance. What has ultimate moral worth is the simple fact of 
a man’s being such a person. But to understand why this should 
be so, it is necessary to have a view of the nature of personality, 
of the ideal involved in it, of the good at which it aims, such as 
is scarcely attainable by means of empirical psychology, but 
only by a metaphysical inquiry into the constitution of the self 
and its place in knowledge, feeling, and action. 

These few remarks must now suffice as an indication of what 
seem to me to be the strong and the weak points in Meinong’s 
work. There is much more in it that is interesting ; and there 
is also, I think, some more that is open to criticism. But the 
strength of it lies, throughout, in the patient thoroughness with 
which point after point is raised, and difficulty after difficulty 
met. I trust I have given a sufficient “taste of his quality” to 
make his strength in this respect apparent, and to induce many 
readers to go faithfully through his most suggestive discussion 
for themselves. I hope I have also succeeded in bringing his 
weak point to light. It consists in his tendency—natural no 
doubt in a disciple of Franz Brentano—to approach his subject 
vom empirischen Standpunkte. This means, on the whole, from 
the point of view of individualistic psychology ; and if Meinong 
ever gets beyond that point of view, it is only by a kind of 
sleight-of-hand. He undermines it by ingenuity, instead of 
engulfing it by depth. I can only hope that the future 
discussions which he promises on the true nature of judgment 
may carry him beyond this merely psychological standpoint, and 
that we may soon have the pleasure of welcoming a series of 
Metaphysisch-ethische Untersuchungen zur Werththeorie from 
the same accomplished hand. 

I have now only room to add three small observations on the 
general subject under discussion. 

1. The importance of a treatment of Ethics from the point 
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of view of Value seems to me considerable. If there has been 
any noticeable advance in the attitude of writers on Ethics in 
England during the last generation, it has perhaps consisted in 
the adoption of this point of view, more than in anything else. 
A tendency in this direction can be seen in nearly every school 
of thought—in the idealistic school, in the biological school, in 
the school of rational Hedonism, and even in the intuitionist 
school, in so far as Dr Martineau’s attempt to arrange springs 
of action in their order of worth may be taken as typical of that 
school in its most recent stage of development. In the preceding 
generation, on the other hand, both intuitionists and utilitarians 
were apt to rest their ethical doctrines almost entirely on 
psychology. Now it is clear enough, from the example of 
Ehrenfels and Meinong, that an attempt may be made to treat 
even Value on such a basis. But on the whole I am convinced 
that, as soon as the idea of Value is seriously taken as the 
fundamental problem in Ethics, the attempt to rest Ethics on 
Psychology will be seen to be futile, and a safer foundation will 
be sought. The new foundation may be for a time, as with 
Professor Alexander, a biological or quasi-biological one; but I 
believe that this must soon, in its turn, give place to a 
metaphysical one. But this is perhaps too much of the nature 
of an obiter dictum, and I will not now press it further. 

While, however, the idea of Value has the advantage of 
directing attention to the metaphysical (as distinguished from 
the purely psychological) implications of ethical theory, it seems 
to me, at the same time, to have the advantage also of a certain 
superiority over the old metaphysical idea of “the Good”. The 
latter is too apt to suggest some single end, such as pleasure or 
perfection, to be attained, once for all, at the end of a process; 
whereas the idea of Value lends itself more readily to the 
conception of an organic system of ends, possessing various 
degrees of worth. 

It also serves, better perhaps than any other conception, to 
emphasize the essentially normative character of ethical science, 
as being concerned primarily neither with the simple study of 
existence, nor with the simple inculcation of rules of conduct, 
but with the investigation of the worth of actions and of types 
of character’. 

2. I cannot but think that it would be an advantage in the 
treatment of Value if the important distinction drawn by Ehren- 
fels between “ Eigenwerthe ” and “ Wirkungswerthe ” were more 
carefully observed, and if the former were thoroughly discussed 
before the latter are touched upon at all. “Eigenwerthe” are 

1 Cf. Meinong, p. 85, where, however, the important distinction between 
a practical and a normative science does not seem to be recogni 
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obviously the more fundamental; and it is misleading to mix 
them up, as both Ehrenfels and Meinong tend to do, with those 
values which are derivative. One of the advantages of a 
careful separation between them would be found in the elimin- 
ation of economic values from the preliminary discussion of the 
subject. At present there is too great a tendency to regard 
economic value as the type of value in general; whereas it is 
only a particular species of “ a werth?,” and not at all 
typical of the nature of an “ Eigenwerth.” The idea of marginal 
utility, for instance, may profitably be extended from the region 
of economics to that of “ Wirkungswerthe” in general; but I doubt 
whether much significance can be given to it with respect to 
“Eigenwerthe.” It would be well, at any rate, at the outset to get 
rid of the associations derived from economics, and to start with 
the treatment of “ Eigenwerthe,” regarded both from the subjec- 
tive and from the objective point of view*. The significance of the 
various species of “ Wirkungswerthe,” including economic values, 
would then become much more clearly apparent; and, in 
particular, the subordination of all these to intrinsic ethical 
values would be duly emphasized. 

3. My concluding observation is a small one. Some 
English philosophers object to the use of the term Value as the 
equivalent of the Herbartian “ Werth,” and suggest that some 
such word as Worth would be more appropriate. I suppose it 
is partly the want of a convenient corresponding verb, and in 
a less degree of a corresponding adjective (for “worthy” seems 
to have a connotation which does not quite correspond) that has 
prevented the latter term from coming into general use. If 
this difficulty could be got over (say, by using “esteem” and 
“estimable” as verb and adjective), it might be convenient 


1 Economists, as already noted, have sometimes claimed the whole 
subject of Value as falling within their province. (On this subject I may 
perhaps refer to some remarks in a paper on the Relation between Ethics 
and Economics in the Jnternational Journal of Ethics, April, 1893.) But it 
seems clear that even “ Wirkungswerthe” are more extensive than the field 
of economic values. If virtue for its own sake is not an economic good, 
neither is virtue for the sake of happiness. How the sphere of economic goods 
ought to be defined is a difficult question. Probably it must, after all, be 
defined with reference to exchange. I suppose even an “Eigenwerth” would 
become an economic good if it were susceptible of exchange ; but the very 
fact that anything can be exchanged would, I think, show that it is not, 
strictly speaking, valued for its own sake. If it can be weighed off against 
something else, both the objects in question must be regarded as contri- 
buting in a certain degree to some common end ; and so both are treated 
as Wirkungswerthe with reference to that end. 

2 From the latter point of view, it ought, I think, to be recognised that 
there are degrees of pe varner in Values as in other things. In fact, it is 
not so much a question of the contrast between subjective and objective as 
of the degree of reality of the subject to which reference is made. 
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to use “ Worth” as equivalent to Eigenwerth and to confine 
“Value” to Wirkungswerth. It is a pity that we have not also 
a convenient word to describe subjective value, as distinguished 
from objective. Kant, it will be remembered, attempted a 
three-fold classification—Fancy Value, Market Value, and 
Dignity or Worth’. The first of these may be said to correspond 
to subjective value, whether intrinsic or instrumental, while 
the third corresponds to objective “Eigenwerth.” But there 
seems to be a class still wanted to include those objective 
“Wirkungswerthe” which are not economic. If, for instance, 
Punishment is rightly valued as a means of Reformation, it can 
hardly be said that, so regarded, it has either a Fancy Value, a 
Market Value, or an intrinsic Dignity. Here, then, we seem 
to have a problem for the word-fanciers. 


1 Metaphysic of Ethics, Section 11. Kant’s terms are “ Marktpreis,” 
“A ffectionspreis,” and “Wiirde.” I may remark here that the terms ézawwera 
and risa, as used by Aristotle (£th. Nicom., 1, xii., 1, and Mag. Mor., 1., 
ii.), correspond very closely to the “ Wirkungswerthe” and “ Eigenwerthe” 
of Ehrenfels—évvayers in the same connexion being almost equivalent to 
Utilities. But Aristotle’s use of these terms is not uniform. Cf. Stewart’s 
Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, Vol. 1., p. 152, 
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II—ATTENTION AND WILL: A STUDY IN 
INVOLUNTARY ACTION} 


By ALEXANDER F., SHAND. 


> 


THERE is a kind of Involuntary Action which, though not 
coextensive with the popular use of the word, has a deeper and 
more coherent meaning. To distinguish it, we have to set 
aside the popular use, as confusing this distinction. To avoid 
this confusion, we must have different terms; and the terms 
involuntary and non-voluntary are suitable for the purpose. 
The first implies the presence of Will: the second, its absence. 
But the meaning of the first is more fully brought out when 
contrasted with a third variety, which, in conjunction with the 
other two, leads to a threefold classification of all actions, as 
Voluntary, Non-voluntary, or Involuntary. The first and last 
imply Will: but the first, as identified with Will; the last, as 
opposed to it. I have thought that the study of Involuntary 
Action, especially where it is realised not accidentally, but 
through the strength of the antecedent idea or tendency, throws 
some new and unexpected light on the intimate nature of the 
voluntary process. The lower levels of conation have been 
successfully analysed by modern psychologists, but where cona- 
tion rises into volition the analysis offered is inadequate, and 
often vitiated by a false method. 

Some advance has been made of late by the general promin- 
ence which has been given to Attention. “The common factor 
in all voluntary action alike,” says Dr Ward, “seems to be a 
change in the distribution of attention under the influence of feel- 
ing*.” A similar view is expressed by Prof. James :—“ Volition is 
nothing but attention®,” and “attention with effort is all that 


1 A portion of this paper was read before the Aristotelian Society. 
2 Mind, xu. p. 64. 3 Prin. of Psych. Vol. 1. p. 447. 
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any case of volition implies” “The essential achievement of 
the will,” he assures us, “when it is most ‘voluntary’, is to 
attend to a difficult object and hold it fast before the mind”: 
this “is the fiat” of the will*, And writers of different schools 
seem to reach substantially the same conclusion. Thus the 
conception of an inner activity, which may be regarded as 
either thought, attention, or will, is the standpoint of those 
who apply psychologically the fundamental conception of the 
Kantian theory of knowledge. So Héffding says: “we speak 
of volition wherever we are conscious of activity, and are not 
entirely receptive *.” And again: “in all memory and synthesis 
there is manifested an activity...which we call attention, when 
..it is brought strongly into play” Prof. Sully’s treatment 
of the “active consciousness” has a similar result. Two 
phases, he says, are “always present in our active states, viz. 
attention and muscular consciousness.” “The order of pre- 
sentations and ideas has its passive side, as determined by 
external conditions and the laws of suggestion. From this we 
can mark off that active or conative factor which appears as 
soon as we begin to modify and control these passive sequences 
by attention®.” According to Mr Shadworth Hodgson, this 
“fact or moment of attention is that which distinguishes volun- 
tary from spontaneous redintegration®.” A flash of light arrests 
the attention. “We pause to say, What is that?” “The 
reaction expressed in the what is that? is the precise moment 
of attention’.” “ All volition consists in this sort of reaction®.” 

Now volition may indeed be regarded in a broad sense as 
this inner activity of thought or attention ; but while all atten- 
tion is conation, it is usual to insist that the term volition is 
not to be applied, until some idea of a result to be achieved has 
arisen as a psychical antecedent of the action. Hence volition 
comes to be identified, not with attention at large, but with 
that species of attention which is directed to ideas, in external 
volition to motor ideas, in internal to the idea of some change 
to be effected in a psychical state. 

But as mere expectation is not volition, and as, in other 
ways, we often attend to ideas without the will to realise them, 
something further is needed to complete the conception. “It 
is will,” says Mr Bradley, “when an idea produces its exist- 
ence*.”” When, on the other hand, this existence has not been 
anticipated in idea, or where the antecedent idea and its sub- 


1 Prin. of Psych, Vol. 11. p. 561. 2 Thid. 

3 Outlines of Psychology, p. 313. 4 Ibid. p. 95. 
5 The Human Mind, Vol. u. p. 176. 

® Ph. of Reflection, Vol. 1. p. 29. 7 Ibid. p. 292. 


8 Ibid. p. 293. 9 Mind, Vol. x11. p. 25. 
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sequent realisation are either a casual sequence, or, as some- 
times in expectation, the realisation is not the work of the 
idea, the result may be thought, but it is not volition. 

Thus volition is that process of attention to an idea which 
leads to its subsequent realisation in whole or part. But the 
question arises, whether this definition does not exclude ideo- 
motor action, which many regard as the type of all volition. 
The sequence of the idea and the movement in which it consists 
does not necessarily involve attention: as while I am writing 
an obscure idea of walking about the room may arise and 
produce the movement, while the attention remains fixed on a 
disconnected train of thought. Thus ideo-motor action is 
conation but not volition, where it excludes attention. The 
question is one of a broader or narrower definition of the word, 
and we shall find good reasons in the sequel for giving it the 
narrower meaning, and for insisting on attention as an essential 
characteristic of all volition. 

We have now to apply this conception to the facts of which 
it is offered as the interpretation: above all to the distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary action. 

The classification of attention as voluntary, non-voluntary, 
and involuntary, presents the first difficulty. For if one kind of 
attention is volition, namely attention to an idea, it would seem 
that must be the voluntary attention. How can it be volition, 
and at the same time be non-voluntary or involuntary? Yet 
it is quite clear that attention to an idea may be either 
non-voluntary or involuntary. But if involuntary, how can the 
accomplishment of that idea constitute.a volition? Again if 
volition is an idea realised through attention, what is in- 
voluntary attention, which seems to present a similar character ? 
The meaning which the classification naturally suggests is that 
volition is not the same agency as attention,—that when the 
will is directed to the attention it becomes voluntary; when 
absent non-voluntary; when opposed involuntary. But this 
meaning is not reconcileable with our definition of volition. 

We have seen that some idea of the result accomplished is 
an essential constituent of all voluntary action. We may then 
give this meaning to the classification. When we qualify our 
attention as non-voluntary, we mean that it occurs without any 
antecedent idea of so attending; when we qualify it as volun- 
tary, we mean that it occurs through this antecedent idea ; when 
we qualify it as involuntary, we mean that it occurs in spite of 
this antecedent idea. And, in the same way, we can explain 
how a volition can be in a sense non-voluntary. We will to 
move and this volition involves attention to a motor idea. The 
movement which results is voluntary; but the attention which 
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partly effected the movement is non-voluntary, because we had 
no antecedent idea of its direction. So too a volition may be 
voluntary twice over, if we had both an idea of the movement 
as well as of the movement of attention. Lastly a volition may 
also contain an involuntary element; as when a fixed idea 
possesses us and, to rid ourselves of its persistency, we consent 
to realise it. 

But what of involuntary attention? When it occurs we say 
we attend in spite of the idea of attending to something else. 
In all complex voluntary attention we direct attention to one 
object after and in spite of the idea of some contrary direction 
of attention. How then is involuntary attention or action to 
be distinguished from complex volition ? 

A youth about to make his first speech foresees that he will 
show signs of fear, that he will tremble or turn pale, and perhaps 
become incoherent. If unaccustomed to the society of the other 
sex, he is introduced to it for the first time, he foresees the 
agitation he will feel, though he wills not to feel it. He sees 
himself awkward, not knowing what to say, and blushing when 
he is looked at. His action 1s certainly znvoluntary ; but it is 
an obvious effect of attention to an idea. He attends so much 
to the idea of how he expects to behave that he inevitably 
behaves in the way he expected. And his attention is as 
involuntary as his action. He struggles to divert his attention 
and to fix it on any object that is presented. But a fear due 
to his inexperience of life and ignorance of his powers at times 
masters him, and compels him to attend to the humiliating 
ideas it suggests. 

There are three points to notice in this case: (1) The 
absence of all desire for the action accomplished; (2) the 
intense effort felt in resisting the dominant idea; (3) the sense 
of compulsion, the overcoming of our resistance. 

(1) “There appears no circumstance,” says James Mill, “ by 
which the cases called voluntary are distinguished from the 
involuntary, except that in the voluntary there exists a Desire’.” 
“Desire,” says Prof. Sully, “constitutes in a greater or less 
degree an integral element in all true conative processes *.” 
“The entertaining of distinctly painful ideas for their own sake, 
that is without any desire to get a secondary result of pleas- 
urable consciousness from so doing, is seen by all to be non- 
volitional and abnormal*.” But there are obvious cases of 
involuntary action which are not distinguished by the absence 
of desire, and do not consist ‘in the entertaining of pain- 
Poy of the Human Mind, Vol. 1. p. 350. 


1 
2 The Human Mind, Vol. i. p. 196. 
3 Ibid. Vol. 1. p. 202. 
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ful ideas for their own sake.’ A man may have a morbid 
craving for drink or opium; and the ideas which move to its 
satisfaction may at last become irresistible. Or he may take 
such an unhealthy pleasure in the detail of murder-cases that 
the idea of committing a murder comes at length to fascinate 
him. As the idea is passing beyond his self-control, there will 
occur moments in which he cannot exclude it from his thoughts, 
in which, though he try his utmost, he cannot succeed in fixing 
his attention elsewhere. At such times his attention is strictly 
wmvoluntary, not merely non-voluntary. And the pleasure and 
desire which, according to the theory, ought to constitute it 
voluntary, by adding strength to the tendencies against which 
the man is struggling, tend to make it involuntary. It is then 
futile to attempt to base the distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary action on the presence of desire in the one, on its 
absence from the other. 

(2) Nor does the feeling of effort distinguish them. This 
“effort of will,” as Prof. James calls it, is certainly present in 
an intense degree in involuntary action, but it also occurs in 
many if not most cases of voluntary action. 

(3) We come next to the most important characteristic, 
In involuntary action what we feel is that the resistance of our 
will is overborne by a dominant idea opposed to it. ‘Our will is 
overborne;’ but our will, according to the analysis given of it, 
means only ‘attention to an idea determining its realisation.’ 
It follows that, where the idea is not in any degree realised, 
there can be no will. Thus if we attend first to one idea, and 
secondly to an opposite idea, and realise that, then there is 
volition in respect of the second idea, but not in respect of the 
first. But, where we are dealing with involuntary action, this 
account is directly opposite to the fact. Here it is the idea 
unrealised which the will supports, and the realised idea which 
the will is opposed to. 

Let us pass to Mr Bradley’s explanation. We seem, he says, 
“to go upon the principle that an idea has a normal, absolute 
or relative, strength, and that anything beyond may therefore 
be referred to something external to our wills*” Here we 
seem to be approaching the true ground of the distinction; 
but this difficulty faces us: volition does not arise until the 
idea commands the action, yet when this command is perfected, 
and the one inevitably produces the other, we find that, instead 
of an ideal type of volition, we may have its extreme opposite in- 
voluntary action. How then are we to distinguish them, or 
draw any other than an arbitrary line between that due control 


1 Mind, xu. p. 32. 
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of an action by an idea which makes volition and that extreme 
control which makes involuntary action? Mr Bradley thinks 
that a criterion may be found in the presence of an opposite 
idea. If the “impulse had been normal, we feel a counter-idea 
would have restrained it, and therefore its strength and its 
result may be looked on as foreign'.” Now if we take away 
from this explanation the term ‘normal’ which is precisely that 
which has to be explained, the explanation amounts to this, 
that ‘if the impulse had been less strong (and presumably less 
strong than the counter-idea), then the counter-idea would 
have restrained it.’ But we cannot infer, because one idea 
or impulse is not controlled by a counter-idea, that the result 
is involuntary and the impulse abnormal; for this is the 
character of all complex volition. 

If the failure of the counter-idea to control it, is not an 
indication of the abnormal strength of an idea, what is? An 
idea of abnormal strength, we may say, is not merely one which 
conquers the counter-idea in a given psychosis, but one that, 
wherever it occur, conquers the counter-idea in that psychosis. 
This is to go farther than the facts justify: we cannot infer of 
any idea that in no combination of circumstances will it be 
successfully opposed. It may conquer in most, but this is 
no distinguishing feature of involuntary action. In great men 
we find a similar extraordinary obedience to the leading of one 
idea. This idea conquers in a variety of circumstances, and 
gives that unity to their lives which we mark in them. 

If we reflect on it, our failur® to find a criterion or principle 
for deciding what is and what is not an idea of abnormal 
strength is due to our current analysis of volition. From the 
basis of that theory, we can draw no other than an arbitrary 
line between them. If we start from a single idea, and con- 
sider the various degrees of its control of the action which 
it represents, we can only mark an arbitrary limit where the 
degree of strength should be called abnormal. If, on the other 
hand, we start from a complication of ideas, as in complex 
volition, and consider the control which one idea exercises over 
its opponents, then again we can only mark an arbitrary limit 
where its control passes the normal degree and becomes ab- 
normal. Like the distinction between a few pebbles and a 
heap, voluntary and involuntary action will coalesce at a point. 
Let the volition but pass this arbitrary point and it will be 
transformed into involuntary action, while having as good a 
title to be still called voluntary as, at a certain point, a few 
pebbles have to be called such, as a heap. Two ideas are in 


1 Mind, xiit. p. 32. 
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conflict: one is realised in spite of the opposition of the other. 
This is the type of all complex volition. Where the superiority 
of the one idea is marked, it makes a strong volition : where 
the two ideas are more or less on an equality, weakness and in- 
decision results. But why the superior strength of one idea 
which makes a strong volition should, when one fresh degree of 
strength is added to it, make us conscious not of greater 
strength but of weakness and defeat, this remains, on our 
principles, wholly unintelligible. We cannot base on an ar- 
bitrary distinction of this sort the profound difference between 
voluntary and involuntary action. There is no arbitrary point 
on approaching which this difference grows less, at which it 
vanishes. Between the two actions there persists always an 
irreconcileable difference. The one is always accomplished in 
opposition to our will; the other through its consent. 

Thus we have failed to give any explanation of that feeling 
of constraint, that overcoming of our resistance, which is the 
marked characteristic of involuntary action. To the question, 
who or what is constrained? we can only answer, the counter- 
idea. To the objection, that one idea or the other must 
be constrained, we can only answer; the constraining idea is 
abnormal. To the demand for a criterion of the abnormal idea, 
we can only supply an arbitrary point, at which voluntary and 
involuntary pass over into one another.—We can never explain 
this sense of compulsion, this overcoming of our resistance by 
increasing to whatever degree the strength of one idea merely 
in relation to a counter-idea. In involuntary action we feel that 
we are conquered; and we cannot explain our defeat as the 
defeat of one idea by its opponent, or we should be often 
conquered when our victory 1s most complete. In some way 
which the current psychological theory has failed to analyse, 
we must identify ourselves with the one and oppose the other; 
so as to be able to say when the one is victorious that we have 
conquered, and when the other is that we are overborne. The 
difference between the normal and abnormal strength of an 
idea is not an arbitrary difference. The criterion of it is the 
will. The one is an idea we can control, when we identify 
ourselves with the idea opposed to it: the other idea we 
cannot. 


Il. 


“We are then completely in accord with those,” says Prof. 
Ribot, “who deny that the predominance of a motive alone 
explains volition....It has efficacy only so far as it is chosen, 
that is to say, so far as it enters as an integral part into the sum 
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of states which constitute the self at a given moment,...so as to 
make but one with them?” But the important question is, in 
what sense the self at a given moment must be understood, in 
order that its identification with one of two conflicting ideas 
may explain volition, and where the opposite idea to the one 
chosen is realised account for the fact of involuntary action. 

In the first place, the self must be selective. There must be 
some meaning in saying that it is identified with the one idea 
and motive exclusively, that the motive chosen “entre dans le 
moi & titre de partie intégrante, a l’exclusion des autres états*.” 
The fulfilment of this condition obliges us to exclude many 
senses in which the self may be understood. Thus we cannot 
regard it as the coenaesthesis—the present mass of organic and 
other sensation; for this is equally present to both of the 
opposed ideas and in no sense selects either. Nor for the same 
reason is it any core of sensation which remains relatively stable 
and unchanged. And again we cannot take this self to mean 
merely the present mass of thought or awareness of objects: for 
both ideas are thought about, one only is willed. Nor does 
thought suffice for this self when desire is added to it: in many 
cases we desire both of the conflicting alternatives, but the self 
identifies itself as will with one only. Still perhaps this self is 
some enlarged desire or interest in the back ground with the 
systematic thought connected with it. For often we solve the 
conflict of two desires by invoking a larger interest in which 
one of them comes to be included; and the connected thought 
selects one desire. Such an enlarged interest is what we call 
our good on the whole, or some important part of that good, 
or the good of others connected with us. But if this self 
is to be taken to mean our interest in what is reasonable or 
right, then we must always will such: we cannot will what is 
unreasonable or wrong. And this, admittedly, is not an opinion 
which the modern mind can accept. We should say that the 
higher self chooses what is reasonable or right, but, where the 
lower self is dominant, that we often prefer to it a momentary 
pleasure. And if the self of the moment may be either one 
which on reflection we regard as a higher or a lower self, then 
it cannot be universally this more comprehensive thought- 
interest in which one of the particular thoughts is assimilated. 
What then is the mark of the thought which is the self, and in 
its outcome volition? In involuntary action there are two 
antagonistic representations, each assimilated by its own par- 
ticular body of thought. Which body of thought is the self? 
Is it the dominant thought which is accomplished or the weaker 


1 Les Maladies de la Volonte, p. 32. 2 Ibid. p. 36. 
M, 30 
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thought which is frustrated? If you take the first alternative, 
you deny the fact of involuntary action: if you take refuge 
from it in the second, you affirm that Will must be an abortive 
process. It is neither universally: and as the self may be 
either a lower or a higher, so it may be either the dominant 
or frustrated thought. We cannot specify any distinctive 
character of thought as such, which, in its exclusive identifica- 
tion with one representation, marks it as the self of the moment 
and constitutes volition. We can but impotently suggest that 
the body of thought so identified which is the self of the 
moment, is also volition; and, conversely, that the body of 
thought which is volition, is also the self of the moment. Tell 
me which representation is willed, and I can tell you with 
which the self is identified, and vice versa. In involuntary 
action, we clearly recognise that the dominant idea is opposed 
to the self, and the thwarted idea identified with it; but this 
artificial phrase is only another way of saying that we will to 
realise the one and to restrain the other. And as we have 
failed to detect what Will is, so we cannot discover that 
momentary self from which it is inseparable. 

But one negative result is at least certain ; the identification 
of the self which constitutes volition is in some way different 
from that identification which means merely the assimilation of 
a particular idea into the body of thought which apperceives it. 
In complex volition, there is more than one such body of 
thought ; but while there may be two opposite assimilations in the 
voluntary process, in no proper sense can there be said to be 
two volitions: and in involuntary action the dominant assimila- 
tion is its direct opposite. 

Thus, if this more recent theory has the merit of re- 
cognising the self as an essential factor in voluntary action, 
it still has no clear conception of the concrete character of this 
self. It falls into the same mistake as the other theories, and will 
try to account for volition by thought, and its setting of pleasure, 
pain, desire, and effort. Instead of the more simple conception 
of one idea overcoming an opposing idea and determining action, 
we have the more complex conception of its previous assimila- 
tion into a body of thought and interest. Like the simpler - 
theories, it falls into this dilemma; unless it insist on the 
realisation of what in the first stage of the voluntary process 
is merely thought of or desired, 1t cannot distinguish mere 
thought from will: and if it insist, it cannot distinguish will 
from involuntary action. As Prof. Ribot admits; “Considerée 
comme état de conscience, la volition n’est done rien de plus 
qu'une affirmation (ou une négation)’.” If it is a judgment 

1 Op. cit. p. 29. 
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that affirms the tendencies of action, all judgment of tendency 
is not volition. If, further, it expect some result to take place, 
all expectation is not volition. If, lastly, the expectation be 
qualified with pleasure and desire, all agreeable expectation is 
not volition. One man may desire the death of another, and 
expect it ;, but he does not therefore will to murder him. 

What then must occur in a process of thought or attention 
to ideas before it can become volition in any sense that will 
enable us to distinguish voluntary from involuntary action ? 
Though we do not know what this decisive event is, we may 
at least give it the name which common usage appropriates for 
it. We name it Will: and if the attempts of psychologists to 
explain it as some combination of the factors present in co- 
native processes, as pleasure, pain, desire, sense of effort, the 
tendency of an idea to realise itself, attention and assimilation 
into a body of thought and interest—if these attempts fail, we 
are led to suspect that will is no mere combination of other 
constituents, and, conversely, cannot be analysed into them. 


III. 


A common assumption, a common prejudice, stands in the 
way of this conclusion. Though we accept the theory of evolu- 
tion, though the biological conception of development has trans- 
formed the method of psychology, yet, in one department, we are 
still unconsciously bound by the methods of the older psycholo- 

ist. We have rejected, as we think, their atomistic psychology, 
their shallow attempt to build up the higher psychical processes 
by putting together the elements found in the lower; yet we do 
not recognise that the current theories of will are so many ex- 
emplifications of this combinational method. We take Will 
as the higher level of the conative development ; and then show 
that it is nothing new but only a regrouping and complication 
of the constituents of lower conative levels. And what is the 
consequence? When we come to the higher level we are 
unable to interpret it. Pleasure and pain, desire, sense of 
effort, ideas moving to their realisation, complex thought- 
processes which assimilate them, are present at a stage which, 
if you like to call it Will, is not Will in any sense that will 
enable you to interpret the fundamental distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary actions,—taking the last in a close 
sense, as actions which through the dominance of the antece- 
dent idea of them, thwart Will and accomplish themselves. In 
all this it does not occur to us that in the growing complexity 
of the process which marks the uprising of Will a “ transforma- 
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tion” may have been effected, and that Will may be as much a 
specific differentiation of conation as the various class-sensations 
are recognised to be differentiations of a common sensibility. 
What would now be thought of a psychologist who, starting 
from a level at which there were organic and tactile but no 
visual sensations, attempted to explain the latter as some re- 
grouping of these more primitive sensations? Yet this is the 
very method we apply to the Will. But as, in comparing visual 
and auditory sensations, we see at once that each has developed 
a unique quality of its own, so when we compare Will with 
Thought and Feeling, or with the lower conative development, 
we shall find in it too a unique quality which cannot be 
analysed into others, or constituted out of them. 

And now see how readily this conception, as at least a 
reasonable hypothesis, interprets that fundamental distinction 
which is a crucial test of any theory of Will. In involuntary 
action, we identify ourselves with the frustrated idea, not with 
the idea accomplished. Both ideas are thought about, of both 
we foresee certain consequences. Both ideas derive some 
support from pleasure, pain, desire, or habit. Now which body 
of thought and tendency is the self of the moment? That only 
which under the requisite conditions has differentiated as Will. 
And that idea which is identified with this self is the idea we 
will to accomplish, and its accomplishment is a voluntary action. 
But where its accomplishment is impeded by an _ idea or 
tendency hostile to it, and which in place of it is accomplished, 
that result is an involuntary action. Not for all our attention 
to this idea, not for all the thought and impulse which assimi- 
lates or supports it, is the common mind a moment in doubt 
whether it be one with its Self: but as the Self is utterly 
alienated from this idea, so when this idea is perforce accom- 
plished it feels an extreme weakness. 

Here it is natural to object that we still have not shown 
what Will is. Can nothing more be said of it than to name 
it a differentiation of conative thought? And the objection 
implies that it is further analysable, and again can be reconsti- 
tuted by combination of its elements. We may analyse the 
psychosis in which it occurs, and the kind of thought which is 
inseparable from it, and the idea which is its centre of attach- 
ment, and the psychical conditions on which it is dependent; 
but that differentiation of thought which these conditions 
provoke, wili remain at bottom like a sensation of colour or 
sound, in respect of its quality unanalysable. 

Thus the conclusion reached in the last section receives an 
indirect support from this. We there inferred that as we could 
not constitute the event, Will, out of any combination of the 
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events present in the common conative processes, that probably 
the quality of this event was unique. Our argument has now 
been to show that, on our own principles, we should never have 
assumed that we could constitute it. Our assumption ought to 
have been precisely contrary. In following the development of 
thought and conation we should have been on the look-out for 
any differences in the process which, on the face of them, bore an 
analogy to the differences of the class-sensations. Then we 
might perhaps have concluded that Will is but one among many 
differentiations of our attentive thought, or conation.—From 
this basis are developed the unique differentiations of Supposal, 
Question, Judgment, and those modifications which are always 
found in union with one or other of them—the Categorical, Pro- 
blematical, and Disjunctive : and from the same basis the unique 
differentiation of the Imperative. 

I will now summarise the principal inferences which are 
based on the fact of involuntary action, and give some account — 
of their bearings on the theory which is common to most 
psychologists. 

The first is: that which makes an action involuntary, as 
distinguished from one merely non-voluntary, is the presence of 
a volition opposed to it. The second is: this volition 1s abortive : 
we will to realise one idea and fail; but we realise a counter-idea 
which we opposed. The third is: this abortive volition is more 
than attention to an idea with desire and effort, and contains a 
distinctive event,—the exclusive identification of ourselves with 
one idea. The fourth is: this identification is specific, and 
cannot be resolved into the assimilation of one idea by a 
body of thought and tendency, which we find in all thought. 
The fifth is: this identification, this event Will, regarded in 
its quality or character, is a unique differentiation of conative 
thought. The sixth is: this event, like all other events, is 
active, and modifies the psychosis into which it enters. 

It will be instructive to compare the second inference with 
the view held not indeed by all psychologists, but which the 
most clear-sighted have recognised to be essential to their 
common theory. This view regards the realisation of the idea 
as essential to volition. “It is will,” says Mr Bradley, “ when 
an idea produces its existence.” Mere thought is not will: 
and the question is whether its sequence “ has an ideal character, 
which going before, has thus made its own existence in fact. 
And, where this is not the case, the process is not will®.” Yet 
we have seen that, in involuntary action, the essential character 
is that the idea we will to realise does not produce its existence. 


1 Mind, xiii. p. 25. 2 Ibid. p. 26. 
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But here a subtle critic may say: Is it certain that the idea 
wholly fails to realise itself? if it realise itself, however 
incompletely, the result is will. 

Now when we speak of an involuntary action we are 
abstracting. We break into the whole process of which that 
action forms a part, and separate this part. Involuntary action 
may be but one moment in a process, but, at that moment, 
volition is abortive, though a moment before or a moment after 
the same volition to realise the same idea may have been 
fruitful. In the Death of Ivan Illitch, Tolstoi gives a vivid 
illustration of involuntary action due to terror. The dying 
man as he sees death approaching him from day to day is 
struggling to shut out the thought of it. He tries to absorb 
his attention on reading, playing at cards, conversation; and 
to artificially resuscitate the many interests which the approach 
of death has extinguished. But in a little time these objects, 
one after another, grow transparent, and he sees Death through 
them looking at him. Then he cannot exclude the idea of 1t, 
then he cannot maintain attention to the counter-ideas. At 
that moment his will is abortive. For he willed to exclude 
the idea of death; and, so far from excluding it, the idea 
developed and dominated him. In what degree was the idea 
of the will realised ?—Again, take the volition on the other 
side. He willed to concentrate attention on an opposite idea ; 
and this idea became transparent, showing Death through it, 
and at last was, for a time, extinguished. In what degree was 
the volition realised on this side ?—But suppose there are other 
cases, and that, at times, both the idea of the will and the idea 
to which it is opposed are in some degree realised. Then there 
is a mixed voluntary and involuntary result. The idea of death, 
say, is restrained, it does not quite dominate attention: for with 
great effort the man keeps a faint and isolated hold of the ideas 
in a book or in the remarks addressed to him. So much, then, 
is volition, and consists of an idea in part realised: but what of 
the involuntary side? Where his action is involuntary, there 
his volition is abortive. The idea of death is less intense, but 
still torments him, and he willed to exclude it. At this point, 
where the voluntary result ends and the involuntary commences, 
there the volition becomes abortive ; and the action qua involun- 
tary implies to this extent a wholly abortive volition. Of 
course this is an abstraction; but involuntary action is an 
abstraction, and, like other abstractions, makes a smaller and 
artificial unity out of a larger and more concrete unity. 

Now take the more concrete unity. Two opposite ideas are 
in part realised. Both then are volition: but there cannot be 
two opposite volitions at the same moment. You must make 
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a selection, but on what ground can you make it, when both 
ideas have the identical character which, you say, is a criterion 
of Will? Thus we are brought round to our old conclusion. It 
is only because the Self is identified with the one idea and 
opposed to the other, that the realisation of the one is voluntary 
and the realisation of the other involuntary. And this identifi- 
cation of the Self we can never explain as any mere process of 
thought, unless we include in the meaning of thought the 
differentiation of it we name Will. 

Looking generally at this question, it might seem strange 
how realisation of an idea ever came to be maintained as 
essential to volition, if we did not remember that without it, on 
the common theory, the distinction between thought and will is 
lost. That volitions are often formed to take effect at a future 
time, and when that time comes are either forgotten or revoked, 
would seem a common enough experience. These intentions, 
as we call them, are genuine volitions where they are themselves 
genuine. James Mill excluded them by a common device. 
He framed a definition of the will for that purpose :—“ The will 
relates only to immediate acts'.” But had he analysed involuntary 
action, and not been satisfied with a superficial observation, that 
absence of desire constituted it involuntary, he would have 
found in it a volition relating “to immediate acts,’ yet not in 
his sense a volition, inasmuch as it failed to realise these acts. 
He would then, on his own principles, have been bound to class 
it as motive and desire’, and, as.consequence, either to deny 
that the action realised in spite of this motive was involuntary, 
inasmuch as a motive only and no volition opposed it; or 
admitting that the presence of this opposing motive constituted 
the action involuntary, he would have been compelled to draw 
the equally absurd inference that all complex volition is 
involuntary, since here too an action is realised in spite of an 
opposing motive. 

The sixth inference is a very obvious one, and can arouse no 
opposition where it is rightly understood. Wherever a new 
event occurs in a mental process, we may infer that it modifies 
the psychosis into which it enters, not merely by the bare fact 
of its entrance, but by some change which it tends to set up 
among the constituents of that psychosis. In every science, we 
make an analogous assumption: no event, however insignificant, 
is without some influence on the objects or events connected 
with it. If we mean no more than this in calling the will 
‘active’ or an ‘activity,’ the statement may pass. But a more 
important question is, what is the character of its activity,— 


1 Analysis of the Human Mind, vol. ii. p. 398. 2 Ibid. p. 353. 
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what change does it tend to produce in a psychosis? We hold 
that all co-presented events strengthen or weaken one another, 
according as they can be taken up into the same system of 
thought, or are incompatible. And as, in involuntary action, 
the will is combined with one idea, and in opposition to another, 
it seems reasonable to infer that it strengthens the first, as it 
weakens the second. But in what respect are the ideas 
strengthened or weakened? An idea may have, at a given 
moment, a strong tendency to evoke other ideas with which it 
has been experienced ; or on the other hand, to realise the object 
which we take it to represent. And our question is whether 
the will strengthens not the first and general tendency, but the 
second, specific, tendency. Certainly, many ideas are realised 
in the world which without a will and a strong will to realise 
them would not be. But such a volition may be variously 
interpreted. Does the will, not in a loose and popular sense, 
but as precisely the differentiation of thought which we have 
found it to be, strengthen the movement of an idea to its 
realisation? That realisation may be ordinarily explained as 
due to the activity of the idea, to pleasure, pain and desire, to 
attention and the system of thought supporting the idea: but 
at least will, if it occur, should co-operate. It cannot be an 
impotent spectator, for even thought is not that. It must be 
an agent; or we should have to give it an altogether exceptional 
position among mental events. But if it act, what action is so 
obviously its own as its tendency to realise the idea which it 
also wills to realise. 

We soon learn to distinguish between ideas which, when 
they occur, maintain themselves with prolific development, and 
ideas which attract the attention for a moment, and then, as 
Prof. James expresses it, “go out.” The first do not require the 
will for their support: the second, if they are to be maintained 
must be voluntarily arrested. What is the nature of this arrest? 
Is it attention? Attention may be already present to this idea, 
and see and foresee its rapid effacement. Then, neither the 
strength of the idea, nor our attention saves it from extinction. 
But our attention yields always a clear awareness of the fact; 
and so a new idea is suggested of saving the first idea. Does 
this idea save it? Sometimes no doubt. It may have a 
strength which the first has not, and its realisation be the 
outcome. At others, it cannot; and what happened to the first 
idea may happen to it. Through attention we may be aware of 
its rapid disappearance. But if, notwithstanding, it do not 
disappear. If we experience a new change in ourselves, in our 
attitude to the idea, which we name Will, and with it the 
arrest of the idea, then we can ascribe this arrest neither to the 
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idea nor to attention, but only to the new event of the occurrence 
of will. 

There is a last inference which we shall accept with great 
reluctance. Though many practical people have a strong 
conviction that the will does not always follow the strongest 
present motive, psychologists have felt that in order to give any 
scientific account of the will, they must assume that it always 
does. What explanation can be given of a will that sometimes 
yields to, sometimes thwarts the stronger of two competing 
tendencies? A moral or metaphysical explanation might be 
forthcoming, but could a psychological one be found? But we 
are here concerned, not with an explanation, but a fact: and 
the brilliant description which Prof. James has given of it 
shows that, in appearance, at least, it is not in agreement with 
our assumption. In all “hard cases of volition,’ he says, 
wherever “effort” complicates the process, we feel “as if the 
line taken when the rarer and more ideal motives prevail, were 
the line of greater resistance, and as if the line of coarser 
motivation were the more previous and easy one, even at the 
very moment when we refuse to follow it.” Yet he has not 
ventured to express more than this surmise. Those moral 
resolutions which he has taken as examples are indeed so 
ambiguous, and have been interpreted from such opposite 
points of view, that it seems impossible to base any certain 
conclusions on them. Though it is an assured fact that we 
sometimes act contrary to the desire which, if not the strongest, 
is certainly the most intense, and sometimes in favour of an 
alternative which may be desirable, but for which we feel no 
actual desire, it does not follow that the idea of this is on the 
whole weaker as a motive to action. Subtle threads of associa- 
tion and habit, which cannot be felt and can only be judged of 
by their result, may connect this idea with the action which 
accomplishes it; and while the painful effort we feel expresses 
our thwarted desire, it may be no indication of the relative 
strength of the competing motives. 

Thus we are left with opposite explanations of the same fact 
which alternately appeal to opposite sides of our nature. But, 
in involuntary action, we have no mere surmise that the will 
sometimes follows the weaker motive, but evidence apparently 
so strong that we can draw only one conclusion from it. 

If, where there are two conflicting ideas present and one 
is realised, the idea with the strongest tendency to action 
necessarily engaged the will, then, in involuntary action, the 
idea realised we must also will to realise. The will cannot be in 


1 Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 548. 
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alliance with the frustrated idea, because its defeat has proved 
it to be the weaker. Consequently there can be no such fact as 
involuntary action. But if there is such a fact, then the will 
supports the weaker and frustrated idea. Now an idea re- 
garded as a “tendency to action is properly denominated 
Motive’”; and the strongest present motive 1s the idea with the 
strongest, present tendency to action. Consequently we are 
expressing in another way the same conclusion in saying: If 
there is such a fact as involuntary action, there the strongest 
motive is realised, but the weaker motive is willed. 


IV. 


There is a class of involuntary actions to which I have made 
no reference in the preceding account, because of their little 
interest for Psychelogy. They are those in which an external 
circumstance realises an idea in opposition to the will without 
that idea playing any part in its own realisation. To these 
cases, the various conclusions reached have no application, 
except that here, too, the will is abortive through the realisation 
of an idea or tendency opposed to it: and this may be taken as the 
common character of all involuntary actions in the strict sense. 
Popular usage, indeed, includes, in the meaning of the word, 
actions which have never been anticipated in idea, as reflex 
actions; or as when we make some slip or mistake, and so fail 
in what we had intended; or where we strike someone acci- 
dentally. But these actions are strictly speaking non-purposive, 
or non-voluntary, not involuntary ; because we had no antecedent 
idea of them, and therefore the will could not act against this 
idea. But here the will does oppose an idea which some 
external circumstance realises. Suppose that a doctor kills in 
endeavouring to cure his patient. He may have thought of 
this event as just possible through the action of the drug 
prescribed. Yet it was not the idea of this event which worked 
its own accomplishment, but its accomplishment occurred dis- 
connectedly, and through the operation of causes in which the 
idea had no place. Still the accident is involuntary on the 
doctor’s part, because it is the realisation of an idea in oppo- 
sition to the idea of the Will. 

Thus the assumption we make so readily, that where two 
ideas are in conflict and one is realised, that realised must be 
the stronger, is not universally true: the stronger idea may 
meet with some obstacle in external circumstance, and the 


1 James Mill. Op. cit. vol. ii. 
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weaker with an event favourable to it. But if realisation is no 
conclusive test of the superior strength of an idea, what other 
test have we; and how can we be sure that, in other cases of 
involuntary action, the idea opposed to the will is the strongest 
motive? We must answer that, in all other cases, we cannot 
explain the fact except on this assumption. How, otherwise, is 
it possible, when a man is possessed by some anxiety, that he 
often cannot attend to any idea opposed to it. He reads words 
on a page or listens to words spoken, but time after time their 
meaning escapes him. His volition to attend to them is 
sometimes abortive: and there is no explanation of this fact, 
unless we assume that this pressing anxiety, through its 
dominance as motive, extinguishes all ideas opposed to its 
systematic associations. In pathological cases, where a fixed 
idea is present, we can only explain the failure of the will by 
the abnormal strength of the idea. And the case of physical 
pain is familiar to all of us. When not too intense, we can 
forget it for a time, and direct our thoughts elsewhere. But if 
its growing intensity pass a limit, it compels attention, and 
extinguishes all thought apart from it. Still it may be said 
the persistence of the painful sensation and its associations is 
not due to the idea that we have of its persistence, nor is the 
idea of the will to forget it or shut it out of the area of attention 
rendered abortive through this idea, but through the fact of its 
persistence, as dependent on conditions among which the idea 
has little influence. And this is true; but notwithstanding the 
will is supporting the weaker motive although the motive 
opposed to it is no idea. The painful sensation shows greater 
strength in holding the attention and developing its own ideas, 
than the ideas supported by the will. And when these are 
extinguished and the sensation engrosses us, the involuntary 
action can only be explained as due to its superior strength. 
Thus we can only explain the common varieties of involuntary 
attention and action on the assumption that the motive which 
the will supports is weaker than the motive it opposes,—even 
when the force of the will is added to the weaker. 
There are two other means at our disposal for estimating 
the present strength of opposite motives. We may take first 
the theory of Prof. James that the “states of mind which 
normally possess the most impulsive quality are either those 
which represent objects of passion, appetite, or emotion...; or 
they are feelings or ideas of pleasure or pain; or ideas which 
for any reason we have grown accustomed to obey....” “Com- 


pared with these various objects all far-off considerations, all 
highly abstract conceptions, unaccustomed reasonings, and 
motives foreign to the instinctive history of the race, have little 
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or no impulsive power. They prevail, when they do prevail, 
with effort.....” But as, in any particular case, we cannot be 
sure that the strength of some propensity is not balanced by 
the habit of obeying some abstract idea, if we are to make any 
practical use of the theory, we must rely on the feeling of effort 
which complicates all “hard cases of volition.” Yet if we 
suppose that the feeling of effort is an indication that the will 
is reinforcing the weaker motive, we see at once that there are 
cases to which the supposition cannot apply. We cannot argue 
that where we have the alternatives present of descending a 
mountain or climbing to its summit, or the choice between a 
drive and a walk, and select the latter, that the greater effort 
felt is an indication that the will has selected the weaker 
motive. Thus we are brought to the distinction of Prof. James 
between effort of will and “the muscular effort with which it is 
usually confounded”; and to confining our supposition to the 
first variety. But can the distinction be maintained on these 
lines? If we hold that all other effort is muscular, it is hard to 
establish effort of will as an exception. Effort of will would 
arise, at least in part, from the process of attention which 
volition involves, and be the inward expression of the motor 
processes connected with it: and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, taken as mere muscular effort, it would become more 
intense, not merely in proportion to the resistance or inertia of 
the idea attended to, but also in proportion to the strength of 
the competing idea present. Without then supposing a differ- 
ence of kind can we in some other way distinguish them? The 
commoner muscular effort may be due to reflex action, or to a 
conative process which is not specifically will. The other is 
specifically a voluntary effort; and is due, not to the outward 
accomplishment of a volition, but to the inward making of it. 
It comes as the immediate and not the subsequent effect of 
will; and we experience it, at least we only distinctly experience 
it, where we seem to thwart the stronger motive. For if, after 
struggling with passion, we yield, the feeling of effort which 
had been painfully conspicuous disappears. The metaphors 
which poets use to describe this state are taken from move- 
ments which are almost effortless, such as ‘sliding,’ ‘ slipping.’ 

“On roses red I seemed to slip.” 

“She gave me a cup of the gods to sip.” 

“T kissed the rubies of her lip.” 


If then we can distinguish, as we can in many cases, the 
effort felt immediately in our volitions, as internal processes, 
from the effort felt in their external realisation, then we may 


1 Op. cit, vol. ii. p. 536. See also pp. 548—9. 
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say volitional effort occurs whenever the will interferes with, 
what might be called, the natural supremacy of the strongest 
motive. 

And as the effort felt in supporting an object in the 
hand is a rough measure of the relative weight of the object, 
so, we might say, the degree of volitional effort is a rough 
measure of the relative strength of the motive which the will 
opposes. 

But, in this inference, we overlook a feeling of effort arising 
from three different sources which is immediately felt in 
volitions, and yet cannot be explained as due to the competition 
of a stronger motive. In the first place if, where the weaker of 
two competing ideas is selected, that must occasion a feeling of 
effort, then, where the two ideas are equal in strength, that 
will probably occasion some feeling of effort, whichever be 
selected. In fact we may go farther and infer that, wherever 
two ideas are present and one is selected, the rejected idea, 
however weak, will tend to arouse a feeling of effort in inverse 
proportion to its weakness. Thus it will be only at some point 
in the growing intensity of the feeling that we can infer the 
presence of an opposite idea of superior strength ; and it will be 
difficult to fix this point. 

In the second place, all attention tends to arouse some 
feeling of effort as the subjective expression of the motor 
processes which it stimulates: and as we may have attention 
without volition, but no volition without it, so some degree of 
volitional effort must be discounted as due to the mere presence 
of attention. But while our non-voluntary attention occasions 
a sensation of effort so faint that it is either inappreciable, or 
can only be appreciated by the psychological expert, in all 
“hard cases” of voluntary attention, it is so intense that it can 
be appreciated by everyone. 

Lastly, there is a feeling of effort which is immediate and 
yet cannot be referred to the competition of an alternative idea 
of action. A common example occurs in voluntary recollection. 
We may be trying to recollect a name; and the idea of recol- 
lecting it from which we start may not be complicated by an 
idea of any alternative direction of our thoughts. Yet, the 
attempt to make the idea instrumental in evoking the name 
may.occasion a considerable feeling of effort. This case shows 
that volitional effort may be partly due to the inertia of an 
idea, as well as to the competition of a counter-idea. Nor can 
we often assign the amount of effort which must be assigned to 
the one cause or to the other; for in will proper, or complex 
volition, they both operate together. On the whole, we must 
conclude that the inferences we make as to the relative strength 
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of our ideas as motives, if based on the feeling of effort, are 
mostly uncritical and without scientific value. Yet, notwith- 
standing, there are cases familiar to most of us, where the idea 
is so easy of accomplishment, so habitually performed, and 
occasioning, in normal states of mind, no appreciable degree of 
effort, that the intense effort sometimes felt, where there is a 
counter-idea present, may be reasonably inferred as due mainly 
to its superior strength. All language expressing the common 
experience of men, has incarnated these great differences in the 
degree of the feeling. If we find that such metaphors as 
‘struggling,’ ‘fighting, are commonly applied when we oppose 
passion, but seldom or never when we oppose duty; if opposite 
metaphors like. ‘falling,’ ‘sliding,’ ‘slipping,’ express our 
feeling when we side with the one, but never when we stand by 
the other; then we may reasonably infer that the great 
difference of feeling is mainly to be attributed to a great 
difference in the relative strength of the motives, and to 
whether the will yields to or resists the natural supremacy of 
the strongest. 

We may sometimes employ a second means of estimating 
the present strength of conflicting ideas and motives. We 
include in their total strength a strength derived from many 
sources, from the ideas or sensations that support them, from 
habit, from pleasure, pain, desire, and attention. But as we 
have to consider their relative strength before the will reinforces 
one of them, we must exclude its influence. 

We have seen that an idea may be strong in one respect 
and weak in another. It may show a strong tendency to 
develop a train of ideas or reverie in harmony with itself, but 
no perceptible tendency, at the moment, to pass into outward 
act. But its strength in every respect is expressed in its self- 
maintenance or development, as its positive weakness, in every 
respect, is expressed in the tendency, as Prof. James calls it, to 
“oo out.’ Now if we find that one idea, either maintains 
itself in full, or, while losing what is accidental, becomes the 
coordinating centre of a train of ideas or images with the same 
general character, while another opposed to 1t appears, arrests 
the attention for a moment, and is then obscured and ex- 
tinguished, then, it is quite clear, that the first idea has a 
stronger tendency to develop in this direction than the second 
has to develop in any. And as an idea regarded as a tendency 
to produce some result is properly denominated a ‘motive’ in 
respect of that result, so the first idea is a stronger motive in 
that respect than the second is in any. 

Now it is this kind of conflict we so often witness in our 
internal volitions. We recognise that one idea is strong, as 
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evidenced by its development, while another idea in opposition to 
it catches the attention for a moment and is then obscured. But 
if while it is slipping from us, a volition arises directed to its 
maintenance and to the extrusion of the idea which, so far from 
disappearing is throwing out new schools of development, then, 
in this volition, we have conclusive evidence that the will is 
supporting the weaker motive. 

The argument so commonly urged that the relative strength 
of motives is only shown by the realisation of one of them, 
overlooks this intermediate stage of development or decay. 
Therefore it can recognise no scientific test of the strength of a 
motive in the stage antecedent to its realisation. It fails to 
observe the continuity of the process. Between the presence of 
an idea and its extinction, is no gap, but the process, more or 
less elusive, of its obscuration. Between the presence of an idea 
and its realisation, is again the process, more or less elusive, of its 
development,—in external volition, the tension of the muscles 
which precedes their contraction, in internal, the new ideas of 
identical chpracter which are beginning to manifest themselves. 








III.—ORGANIC EVOLUTION AND MENTAL 
ELABORATION. 


By Husert M. Foston. 


FEW common fancies have been more fascinating,—and that in 
widely different ways to different classes—than the idea of man 
as a microcosm, a little world or state in himself. This concep- 
tion arises naturally and simply enough out of his reflection 
upon the complex economy subsisting within the limits of his 
own nature; and it is often by its means that his younger 
generations, listening wonderingly to the stories of symbolical 
fairies and giants within their own small beings, are introduced 
unconsciously and fearlessly to nothing less formidable than the 
psychological analysis of the basis of ethics: and much of 
clearness or of confusion in later didactics is attributable to its 
use or abuse. Again, upon a wider view, together with the 
large place it fills in general literature, it has had a most 
distinguished career in philosophy, steadily growing in definite- 
ness and importance. The writings of Plato mark the point at 
which philosophical history begins to be traceable by anything 
ampler than fossil remains; and Plato himself, it will be 
remembered, regarding the individual man as an epitome of the 
state, preferred to read the laws of his moral constitution where 
he was sure they must be “writ large”; while almost at the 
beginning of our own English philosophy sprawls the huge, un- 
healthy figure of Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan. 

If it be objected that such instances belong to “ political 
philosophy” rather than to philosophy proper, and that the 
presence of the idea is a matter rather of artistic choice than of 
logical necessity, we have only to take philosophy in a deeper 
and stricter sense to find the idea of fundamental importance. 
Especially in the modern period, since the antithesis of intelli- 
gence and nature, mind and the external world, has been more 
sharply defined, there has been a tendency to represent the 
intellect of man as forming a sort of anti-world in itself, set 
over against what we call the world, or the universe without, 
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yet in some way containing its main principles. The tendency 
is, in a sense, a necessary one: “rational metaphysics” can never 
lay claim to be held in any estimation except on the assumption 
that man’s nature, more especially his intellectual nature, is a 
small copy of the universe in all its essential aspects,—or is, as 
it were, its pocket note-book, from which its most intimate 
secrets can be read. 

Accordingly, in the last great example of a metaphysical 
philosophy which has come to us from over the North Sea, we 
learn that our minds are animated by an intelligence which is 
identical with nature, yet greater than nature. Man’s intelli- 

ence is thus a part of a rationalized universe,—a part which yet 
In essence contains the outer whole. In a word, the microcosmic 
idea seems to be taken up and handled in such sort as to be 
literally turned inside out. And in saying this I mean, I am 
sure, no irreverence to a mighty system. It was very reasonable 
of Hegel to turn the idea inside out if he wanted to see how 
much was in it. 

Something he found in it, or developed out of it, which is 
very much to our present purpose. He found an analogy be- 
tween the dialectical stages through which the “ ordinary ” con- 
sciousness rises from mere apprehension of things as they appear 
in sense, to the finished state,—in which it becomes Hegelian 
and sees everything as everything else, itself in particular,—and 
the stages through which Nature rises from mere mechanical to 
self-conscious being. 

This analogous evolution, as Hegel states it, has more the 
look of a dialectical dream than of a scientific handling of fact, 
although matters of fact are beautifully woven into its pattern. 
But that silent, isolated mind seems to have been so imbued 
with the spirit of Nature, that when it dreamed,—as perhaps it 
generally did,—it dreamt somewhat after Nature’s plans: and 
the thought is admitted to have had a certain scientific suggest- 
iveness. 

That this is not all, that the idea is susceptible of being 
seriously worked out on a more positive method, is the conviction 
underlying this paper: and it is to afford grounds for a first 
presumption that this is so in regard to the development of 
organic nature that it is being written. Looking at nature and 
mind, the cosmos and the microcosm, and marking their features 
as the patience of science has enabled us to distinguish them, 
we find three successive grades of organic evolution,—exhibited 
in Vegetable, Animal and Social life—and three successive 
grades of intellectual elaboration Perception, Imagination, and 
Conception, or reason. The question comes to be: is there 
here an analogous evolution ? 


M. 31 
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Lest the question should seem to be a startling one, it may 
be well to assure ourselves that it is not an abrupt one, by 
following the movement in the philosophy of the present 
century which has been leading us gently on towards it. 

We have already heard some such question vaguely asked— 
and appropriately answered—by Hegel, in Germany. A little 
later, Comte, in France, was busily engaged upon a great en- 
cyclopedia destined to be compared, now flatteringly, now 
disparagingly, with his. Comte’s extraordinary perversion of 
psychology led him far from asking any such question. But in 
taking apart the problems of outward nature, and looking at 
them—except when terrified by some theoretic bogey—from a 
matter-of-fact point of view, and connecting them into a simple 
unity, he was doing for nature precisely what psychologists, 
struggling with the false suggestiveness of the faculty-hypo- 
thesis, were beginning to do for mind. It often happens in 
philosophy that a question is forgotten for a time, while science 
prepares materials for asking it and answering it more definitely’, 

And now, in our own country, in the course of constituting 
the great synthesis which is still undergoing completion, Mr 
Herbert Spencer has shewn the fundamental identity of the 
laws which govern evolution alike in inorganic nature, (with 
which we are not now concerned), in organic nature, and in 
mind. All is set forth as proceeding according to the universal 
laws of differentiation and integration. 

Organic evolution and intellectual elaboration, then, are so 
far analogous as to follow the same laws. The point of further 
interest is: whether they advance by comparable stages. 

To sketch the first outline of our problem, we must observe 
that the study of organic nature is usually divided into two 
departments,—the biological and the sociological. In the one, 
the individual organism forms a complete object of study: in 
the other, we are concerned with complex aggregates. Similarly 
in psychology, it is customary to begin with the analysis of the 
particular idea; and afterwards to take for our units the com- 
bined groups of ideas involved in conception, or general thought. 

In each case there are two topics in the earlier and simpler 
department. On the one hand, there is that of vegetable life, 
and the further one of an inner sentient animal life. On the 
other hand, after perception comes the inward development into 
imagination. And as the animal has its inner mental life only 
upon the basis of its modified vegetal organization, so the image, 


1 The history of modern science previous to the present century seems 
markedly to illustrate this in reference to the whole question of evolution, 
—thus in itself affording an example of the evolutional “rhythm.” 
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along with its peculiarities, retains the essential formal charac- 
teristics of the percept. 

Coming to the depnatnnes of the higher complexities, we 
have, on the one hand, social life; upon the other, conception 
or reason. To feel the full interest of this collocation it must 
be borne in mind that from the point of view of positive 
science, as it has at present to be defined, developed social life 
and explicit reason are the two distinguishing characteristics of 
humanity. Taken together—and they are brought together 
here—they form the main scientific differentia of man. 

In their highest graduation, then, the two analogous de- 
velopments proceed as definite concomitants, Lower down, they 
are less and less concomitant: imagination is not more a special 
characteristic of animals than perception ; and vegetable organi- 
zation and perceptual ideation, though still exhibiting, as we 
shall see, analogous phenomena, have, in fact, nothing to do with 
one another. 

A diagram of the whole scheme, then, might be such as 
this: 

_—— 
HUMANITY 
SOCIAL LIFE AND CONCEPTION 
— ANIMAL LIFE / I \ EEE, 
(VEGETABLE LIFE / . PERCEPTION 


There is something so dangerously alluring to the philosophic 
mind in the idea of having fairly got humanity into a corner 
like that, with Life on one side of him, and Mind on the other, 
and nothing but our own “pitiless logic” in front of him, that— 
if we are at all inclined to agree upon the matter—we shall not 
at once shake off a fear that this is one more philosophic dream. 
We may remember, however, that criticism seldom fails to apply 
its awakening pinch to those that dream and babble in their 
sleep; and meantime let us try in all sobriety to walk obser- 
vantly up the avenue that has disclosed itself before us, and see 
what test of reality is given us by such facts as appear most 
distinctly upon its two convergent sides, 


I, 


(A) 


Now in taking up together the Vegetable and the Percept 
—it seems at first about as congruous a companionship as that 
famous one of the Walrus and the Carpenter,—we must of course 
clear out of our minds any débris of the exploded fiction that in 
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perceiving we perceive objects which are just like the mental 
percepts, but which do not themselves become percepts,—i.e. are 
not perceived. Psychologically, the intelligible object is first 
constituted such in perception. 

Hence we have, on either hand, the beginnings of definite 
organization,—on the one vital, on the other ideal. The case 
may be stated thus: a hypothetical simple tissue is being differ- 
entiated and integrated into vital unities, called vegetables— 
the primary form of living thing; a hypothetical “sensation- 
continuum” is being differentiated and integrated into ideal 
unities called percepts,—the primary form of intelligible object. 

It will be observed that in these basal regions of organization 
and ideation the two great problems of Life and Intelligence 
first come before us—in the simpler forms in which they are 
most obviously to be distinguished from one another’. At the 
heart of both these problems is a something about which all 
endeavours to ask a really articulate question seem destined to 
end in metaphysical choking. But of late we have been greatly 
pleased to conceive them both (and perhaps occasionally to 
confuse them together) under a more definite and extended form 
of the old notion of the soul as a harmony. This is that very 
useful idea of adaptation to environment, involving a complex 
harmony within which is in further harmonious relations with 
what is without. 

Bound up with this idea we have a theory, of stupendous 
range in the organic world, as to how the varieties of organism* 
came to be. We premise that along the lines of descent from 
organism to organism there is a certain constant preservation of 
characteristics as they are formed, together with progressive 
variations. In order that this endless bringing in of change 
upon the basis of the unchanged may not result in the disaster 
of new cloth upon an old garment, and the break-up of the 
integrity of the organisms, the differentiations must be steadily 
woven into them through concomitance with ever-fresh co-ordi- 
nations of their parts, extending through their whole constitu- 
tions. Hence we get successive co-existent sets of organisms, 
having amongst them ever-deepening differences, and at the 


1 The problems, that is, as they:now stand. How far the unravelling 
of them may fairly shew them to be all woven of one thread, I do not 
prejudge. 

2 It may be well to remind the reader that, though many of our 
observations may apply equally to the higher kingdom of organisms and 
realm of ideas, we are here concerned throughout with principles whose 
working is seen apart, and therefore most distinctly, in vegetable life and 
in perception. It is obviously the mark of this lowest stage that our 
problems should not be specialised. 
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same time ever deeper and more complex similarities,—simi- 
larities, that is, in more and more varied features and relations. 

It is hardly necessary to pause here to point out in detail 
the correspondence of these principles with those regulating the 
effects which percepts and ideas formed in the mind at any time 
condition in any later related ones, under the laws of differentia- 
tion and redintegration. So far it will probably appear so 
obvious as to render an undue identification of the processes in 
the two cases the only danger. But after looking more closely 
into the conditions of the differentiations and integrations taking 
place on the organic side of our avenue, we may perceive an 
apparent discrepancy upon the mental side. This we must 
examine as nearly as we can, without falling into the invisible 
depths of the metaphysical ditch that everywhere runs beside it. 

For in organisms the possibilities of variation are supposed 
to be indefinite, and the modes of co-ordination likewise @ priori 
unregulated,—limit and order being introduced through selec- 
tion. But, metaphysical paralogisms apart, can we conceive of 
any such a priori indeterminateness being actually manifested 
in the development of perception? Successive percepts of any 
kind are more and more highly differentiated in various direc- 
tions, and consequently redintegrated in more complex ways ; 
yet the question that obviously arises, is: are not the possible 
directions fixed in advance by the character of the objects per- 
ceived, rather than by any post facto limits of selection ? 

But when we look into psychology from that point of view 
at which we demand indefinite variability for organisms, we 
have to regard perception as being a mental function, and, as we 
shall see, a function teleologically determined, like all other 
functions. The function has come, with us, to be the produc- 
tion in consciousness of all that curious construction, which— 
when it has been so produced—we call the external world; but 
it need not have been that originally. Applying our principles 
fairly all round, we must suppose that when mind dawned, and 
anything that could be called perception began, the first vague, 
undifferentiated forms of the percepts tended equally to present 
what we now recognise as the external world, and—anything but 
that. Now it is obvious that some modes of perception would 
render the perceivers more highly adapted to their environment, 
while others would tend to unfit them for it. Hence, only those 
minds in which the percepts are formed on certain selected lines 
will in the end be found surviving. The minds now existing, 
therefore, may be regarded as being such as to find, through 
their relations to outward nature, a law in themselves, according 
to which only certain forms—the fittest—of percepts can survive 
inthem. That is, the microcosm, taken in its necessary relations 
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to its own outward formative environment, is a determining 
environment for ideas, as the cosmos is for organisms, 

It is true that in the existing individual minds that we have 
to study the line of safe evolution is found by percepts with much 
more ready certainty than we can suppose it to have been found 
by the wi organisms in the cosmos. But then it must be 
remembered that that type of mind has especially tended to 
persist, within which the selection is promptest and most sum- 
mary. Thus, in the favoured modern mind, action according to 
the laws of differentiation-with-integration, and natural selection, 
is doubly determined to a short i easy embryonic path’, 


(B) 


Having dealt thus with the most pone. of the general 
questions which first come before us in considering Plants on 
the one hand, and Percepts on the other, we make the transition 
to the special characteristics distinguishing Animals and Images. 
The point in the transition is a peculiar one; and one upon 
which I think it will be admitted that both psychology and 
biology have hitherto failed in so fitting clear views with con- 
venient expressions as to render direct and compendious dealing 
with its two widely separated aspects an easy task. When we 
come to the further changes, to social life and conceptual think- 
ing, we shall find them to be most readily stated in terms of a 
higher order of differentiations and redintegrations. But the 
most striking fact here is not so obviously to be thus expressed. 
Whatever be its ultimate analysis, it is common, in both cases, 
to speak of it vaguely as a kind of “inwardness,” The animal, 
on the basis of a modified vegetal organism, with additional 
nervous and muscular tissues, has sensibility and intelligent 
activity —an inner mental life. The image, retaining the essen- 
tial form of the percept, is a matter of inner experience. The 
real degree of correspondence involved in these statements will 
appear more clearly after analytic comparison’. 


1 According to this view, the “accuracy” in which lies the special 
virtue of the perceptual formation consists in its suitability to survive. 
It survives as being a congruent factor in such a mind as is fitted to 
survive. This recalls J. S. Mill’s observation that truth differs from error 
in its capacity for being re-discovered ; and connects it with the profound 
principle that truth is essentially the way of life. 

2 The percept and the vegetable, which we have just examined, are 
both ambiguous in respect of this “inwardness.” There is a fairly familiar 
point of view from which we may ascribe pure inwardness to the percept, 
and mind to the vegetable. The percept is a sort of mean between outer 
and inner, the vegetable between crass matter and mind. A brief analytic 
of this topic will also be found further on. 
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Probably our best clue to an analysis which shall lay open 
the analogies, is the idea of remoter reference to environment, 
which is growingly, and in the end strikingly, exemplified on 
either hand as we pass up our avenue. 

While the general modifications which a plant undergoes 
must have reference to circumstances already immediately 
present in its environment, there arises in the animal world a 
capacity for making movements explicable only by reference 
to circumstances not here and now present. If we want an 
immediate explanation, we must say that these modifications 
are determined in special ways from within. Similarly, whilst 
perception is closely conditioned by the present state of the 
outward relations of the thinking organism,—in which relations 
we have learned to look for the constituting factors of the 
environment,—the workings of imagination, however related in 
more remote ways to this complex environment, must be im- 
mediately explained as due to inner subjective determination. 

The higher we look up the scale, the more clear this 
correspondence appears. Ultimately it becomes expressible as 
determination through conscious purpose on the one hand, 
through ideal interest on the other. 

It will be worth our while rapidly to trace on each side the 
stages of advance. We have a mere transitional stage in reflex 
action’? on the one hand and the after-percept on the other. 
While these are scarcely removed from the lower vegetal and 
perceptual planes, they are each valuable as offering the slightest 
and simplest possible suggestion of the regulated independence 
which appears more definitely in the second stage. Here, in 
instinct, we have something determined according to laws more 
complex, and much more distinctly inward: overt conscious 
action begins. Against this advance on the one side must be 
set that to the primary memory image on the other. When, 
for some time after an object has been perceived, the image 
persists in recurring with special distinctness, we have reached 
something belonging to inner experience,—determined, that is, 
according to laws more complex, and more properly subjective : 
representation becomes “free.” But, in both cases, stimulus 
from the environment plays a very evident part in the not far 
distant background ; and the precise character of the organic or 
intellectual effect arising, to some extent, like reflex action and 
after-perception, in what has been roughly called a “ mechanical ” 
way, is to varying degrees accidental, so far as the conscious 


1 “Spontaneous” action is problematic ; and while it seems difficult 
to conceive of any facts being adduced which could not ultimately be 
expressed in terms of reflex action, such facts could not affect the position 
of reflex action as the elementary type of all adaptive neural activity. 
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purposes of the animal, or pure ideational interests of the image, 
are concerned. This stage, however, merges into a third stage 
beyond, where,—finding an enlarging range within the limits 
imposed more remotely by the environment and more imme- 
diately by constitutional conditions,—the animal asserts itself 
according to these conscious purposes, the image according to 
its points of interest as an idea. 

In the highest developments of this last grade we should 
find the culmination of that progressive subordination of 
organization to purpose and of ideation to interest, which we 
have been tracing all along. Purpose may be seen as it were 
darkly foreshadowed in the functioning of passive-active plants, 
which are matter without consciousness, yet living; and in- 
terest works implicitly in the constitution of the presentative- 
representative percept,—a mere object, though essentially 
intelligible. But as in the conscious life of animals, still 
immersed in material organic conditions, purpose steadily dis- 
closes itself in an efficient and supreme character, so in 
representative images, still with their necessarily sensuous 
constitution, interest begins to reveal the measure of its in- 
fluence and initiative. Thus on either hand we begin with 
a union of the ideal and the materia!, in which the material 
is the more obvious; and end with the predominance of the 
ideal, still under material conditions?. 

I hasten to add that I do not intend this little analytical 
summary as a metaphysic. If I have used convenient lumping- 
phrases savouring of the metaphysical I mean them to be 
promptly digested back into matter-of-fact. 


II. 


Simultaneously on both our tracks we are about to cross the 
line marking the position of the human differentia; and with 
what lies beyond, as the more immediately interesting part of 
our subject, we shall deal a little less summarily. 

I. But first we will go down beneath the nobler structures 
of society and reason to their bare foundations. We will 
examine the social germ in flocks and herds, and the rudi- 
mentary reason which the animal mind shares with the human 
in the formation of “ generic images*.” What degree of ration- 


1 Neither supremacy nor initiative is necessarily ultimate. 

2 Cf. the Aristotelian evolution by the progressive subordination of vAy 
to ei8os. 

3 That the generic image should nyse: be the highest intellectual 
achievement of the animal reminds us again that our converging lines cut 
that of the human differentia together. 
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ality is implied in the formation of generic images is perhaps 
even more vaguely understood at present than the degree of 
sociality involved in the formation of herds: but this will not 
prevent our comparison from being pursued far enough to yield 
sufficiently definite initial results. 

From the most satisfactory scientific standpoint which has 
so far been found, the formation of herds is supposed to be 
conditioned in this way: between animals of any particular 
kind which have proved themselves adapted to survive and 
prevail under the particular circumstances of their natural 
surroundings in any place, there will, almost of necessity, be 
a very strong similarity. They will so far be prepared to act 
alike and together. 

What forms of idea shall survive is determined, we have 
seen, by the necessities of the ideating organism. Now these 
necessities will not merely determine the general form which 
ideation takes in the surviving mind; both deduction and 
observation go to shew that they will naturally select its 
prevailing ideas at least, into classes of similars. For instance 
in the mind of the much-cited wild duck, sheets of water, its 
kind, various sorts of food, are judged to afford pre-eminent 
examples of such selection. But according to the principle with 
which we set out, the determinants of all survival are of the 
same nature. Such selection is supposed to be at work, though 
less conspicuously for observation, throughout the mental 
economy. We may therefore lay down the proposition —which 
is, after all, the condition of a comprehensive logic,—that ideas 
will be selected to survive in like classes, 

And now, given the resembling and like-disposed classes of 
animals, the formation into herds may follow, and help by the 
simple joining of their like forces to prevent their being blotted 
out from the face of the earth. Given like images, by fusing 
into a generic image they reinforce one another in a simple 
direct way, and together cooperate to secure their position as 
permanent furniture of the mind. 

To sum up a perhaps rather tiresome section, which has still 
left one or two important complications untouched: the natural 
selection of specially-favoured similars, and the simple uniting 
of their forces, the better to secure their survival and the 
permanence of their type, appears both in the pre-social and 
pre-rational characters in which the animals seem to meet 
us from below. 

II. Entering next upon the earlier stages of human society, 
we realise that however important a part variety may play in its 
developed constitution as we see it about us, the likeness sub- 
sisting, as in animal groups, between its members, is the more 
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fundamental fact. This likeness is the first condition of society, 
The success of any early gropings after a social life must have 
depended upon securing this at the outset. To some extent it 
may be supposed to have been secured,—and indeed we still 
have the pain of seeing it so preserved,—by natural selection, as 
in animal groups. But the production of likeness is a more 
complex affair in human societies. With the finer organization, 
and the superior voluntary powers of man, came a great increase 
in the importance of the tendency to specialize the development 
of the faculties in certain directions,—to form peculiar habits, 
These habits, as arising in (comparatively speaking) highly- 
differentiated organisms, were capable of taking very different 
directions in different individuals. There was a possibility of 
rapidly-developing idiosyncrasy quite unknown in the animal 
world. Hence to prevent tribal unity from being broken up 
through unregulated experiment in these newly-opening possi- 
bilities, man had to become what Bagehot calls “a custom- 
making animal.” One standard of custom—partly at least 
taken from a leader—must regulate the habits of all. Other- 
wise the tribe will fall to pieces, and may be sought for 
in vain, 

In the first movements of the co-ordinating reason amongst 
ideas, something very similar may be traced. When images are 
formed out of more finely discriminated sense-material, and 
brought under more efficient attention, special features are sure 
to begin to stand out prominently, in a sporadic sort of way. 
Groups come to be in danger of being broken up through the 
gradual awakening to difference. The vague likeness which lies 
at the foundation of a generic image is not now sufficient to 
secure unity. Since, then, developed specializations are here too 
assuming such paramount and critical importance, certain class- 
marks—probably first noticed in a prevailing idea of the class 
—must be sought for and developed by attention from amongst 
the features of each idea. Only so can the group be saved from 
falling into confusion and being dissolved away. 

But further, as custom was the salvation of the tribe, so it 
was the safety of the individual within the tribe. He who did 
not adhere to customs, or who lacked the natural aptitude to 
follow them, had little enough chance of survival. And so, now 
that special marks are becoming the ground of classification, an 
object in which none of the selected features have been 
developed, or which does not even possess amongst its per- 
ceptible qualities the groundwork for such a development, is so 
far likely to be overlooked and to die out of remembrance, 

As to the fate of the tribe or ideal group as a whole: the 
temporary character or permanency of any tribe’s position in 
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the list of nations would depend upon the appropriateness or 
otherwise of its habits and customs to its world and circum- 
stances. Those which most “lived according to Nature,” would 
be the ancestors of coming States; and those ideal groups 
formed upon such principles as are most fitting in view of the 
nature of things as they have to be met and dealt with, contain 
the nuclei of future reasonings'. 

There is an important pair of corresponding facts which 
stamp this stage of reason and of society as essentially human. 
On the one hand, the preservation of a distinct mental con- 
nexion between things, on the ground, not merely of general 
likeness, but of likeness in selected features, demands the use 
of the verbal sign. This is associated with the features and 
helps to keep them from fading back into indefiniteness. On 
the other hand, co-ordination through custom can only be 
preserved by means of some system of outward positive insti- 
tutions. These, bound up with custom, preserve it in firm 
outline from generation to generation*®, Thus it is in in- 
stitutions that society is articulate. Both language and 
institutions, it may be observed, at each stage of their formation 
should become the stepping-stones to higher things; both are 
often dead checks. For each, through its real value and neces- 
sity when fresh and living, is worshipped in “rigida mors” with 
a homage which is not its due,—the one being taken for logic, 
the other for religion. 

III. Man has nevertheless made progress to higher forms 
of social life. Customs conceived under peculiar circumstances, 
and rigidly imposed on all, could not always and everywhere 
hold sway. Gradually the real force of the varied capacities of 
individuals made itself felt. And now we see it demonstrated 
that society finds its fullest adaptation to the world, its greatest 
power over nature, and its best ends in every way, only as it 
allows these varied capacities to develop as far as possible 
upon their natural lines. “The liberty of the individual ”—his 
liberty to be what he is best fitted to be—has been asserted, and 
must be strenuously maintained, as the watchword of modern 
Western civilization. 

So in reason—though the subject seems grown suddenly 
tame by comparison—there are a variety of aspects of individual 


1] may mention in passing the importance of isolation both of 
communities of men and classes of ideas in their early stages, in order 
the lines of co-ordination may not be disturbed before they are firmly 

xed. 

2 This becomes especially important if, with the Neo-Darwinian school, 
we do not accept the doctrine of the hereditary transmission of habits 
acquired. 
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objects really important for us, but kept latent in the develop- 
ment of our ideas of them under the first crude principles. 
These must in the end force themselves into recognition, if 
reason is to have effective application to things and circum- 
stances as they are. The secret of observation, the condition of 
positive intellectual progress, is the patience to let an object 
form its own true character in our minds. What we here call 
“patience ” is called “tolerance” in society,—and there is little 
difference even in the names}. 

At the same time, since collective effectiveness is aimed at, 
individuals and particulars must be so far subjected to uniting 
principles as to secure this. Hegel has laboured on both sides 
of the matter, though without bringing them closely together, 
to prove that here is no opposition, because the unity and the 
true life of each and all are so essentially together that each 
may be found implicit in the other. 

In social life, these uniting principles may be viewed as 
determined by those needs of society which call it to progress, 
Reason, of course, equally proceeds according to certain needs, 
according to certain determinate quaesita. It is for the sake of 
these, that abstraction is practised upon the ideas of particulars, 
that certain features are brought out to the comparative neglect 
of others; it is for the sake of those, that industries are 
specialized, and some of a man’s faculties developed, while 
others are left without exercise. And while, in the well-ordered 
mind this abstracting proceeds according to the peculiar adapt- 
abilities and suggestiveness of the particular ideas concerned ; 
in the wisely-governed state each individual is led to supply 
the kind of need which his original constitution and his training 
most fit him to supply. This last principle, however, is some- 
what subtle in its application: its influence can only be felt 
in proportion as the good order enters, as it were, into the very 
tissue of the state, and becomes second nature in the mind. 

So far of specializing and abstraction. But as a most 
merciful providence has ordained that no man can ever become 
a philosopher, or a butcher, pure and simple, without ceasing to 
be even that, so no idea can ever represent a simple quality, 
and be. The image in itself must represent a thing: the 
individual must retain the concrete fulness of manhood, how- 
ever modified. And here it must be called to mind that under 
the name formed to embody an abstract quality, concrete ideas 
having a number of other inseparably connected aspects are 
necessarily brought together; and living men with all their 
varieties of function are the members of the institutions in 

1 It is just a little curious that “patience,” implying a suffering, is 
more subjective in tone than “tolerance,” implying a bearing, 
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which specializations are found embodied. But while it is 
through language, name-systems, that we reason, it is through 
the systems of institutions that we legislate, or progressively 
construct society. And here, forgetting the things, forgetting 
the men, we run on the one hand into contradictions, and on 
the other hand into what Comte truly perceived to be essen- 
tially anarchy. It is the bane of ratiocination, logicians tell us, 
to treat names representing but one or few aspects of things as 
if they comprehended the whole. And over-eager social re- 
formers at one pole have still to learn what the older political 
economy used to ignore at the other: that each of the insti- 
tutions with which alone we can directly deal in legislation 
necessarily touches but a few sides of human nature, and our 
summary dealings upon these few sides may force us into 
innumerable and possibly fatal complications in regard to the 
rest. 

Individual life, then, is not to be lost sight of in social life. 
But more than this, society has for its great end the evolution 
of the true individual. We now understand in psychology that 
the full idea of individual objects as such is only reached as the 
crown of widely-based processes of conception. And the indi- 
viduality of manhood is not fully realised in those vaguely 
homogeneous units: which compose the lower social systems: 
the individual can be emancipated, can gain his own life, only 
through the progress of society. And this, we say, is the end 
of society. Society fails miserably, whatever be its collective 
force,—and its tissues will speedily ossify,—if it tend not to the 
complete development of free, healthy-minded men and women; 
for theirs, after all, are the real lives. It fails: as surely as 
reason misses the mark when it does not help us to form truer 
and fuller ideas of the individual objects,—on which alone we 
have really to act in daily life. 

But finally, just as reason, while making individual objects 
richer in meaning and possibilities to us, through connective 
forms of knowledge, modifies their impressions upon us, so as 
to rob them of a good deal of their peculiarity’, so society, 
causing men and women to realise their completeness only 
through their fellows, demands the sacrifice of a good deal of 
idiosyncrasy, that they may reap reward through the advance- 
ment of all. And on the other hand, the more a man realises 
with how much his life and life-work can have nothing directly 
to do, the more he realises that solidarité with his kind, without 


1 We all know that, as compared with a man who has cultivated a 
dredging-net sort of memory merely for particulars as they occur, the man 
of science and the philosopher are little tenacious of the non-significant 
and disconnected details of things and events. 
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which his work has no more purpose or completeness than an 
isolated particular has meaning. And a life that is kept fresh 
at the roots may become broader through the very faithfulness 
of its devotion to its special objects: especially in that the 
varied experience, the hopes and sorrows and joys, of kindred 
spirits, strenuously working in other directions, become its 
especial heritage through sympathy,—the enriching associative 
bond. 

IV. Throughout what has been said the progress of society 
has been implied. It must further be briefly noted that when 
the general form of this progress comes to be analysed, it 
discloses its appropriate analogies to the progress of conception. 
A sustained advance and indefinite development of its own is 
characteristic and distinctive alike of social organization and 
conceptual thought. Apart from the maturing and passing of 
individual lives, apart from that development of the race as a 
whole which is represented by changes in successive organisms 
in the course of a cosmic age, social organization has a progress 
dependent upon its own inner relations. And in like manner, 
apart from the forming and fading of particular images, apart 
from that general development of imaginative power which may 
be manifested in the images appearing at different periods in a 
mind’s life, thinking, so far as it takes place at all, is an advance 
from thought to thought. Nor is it an advance of mere 
succession,—it has an evolution of its own, dependent upon its 
inner concatenations. 

Of course, in laying emphasis upon the progress of society, 
one must not forget that many human communities are as 
stationary as those of the ants. These, however, have been 
properly regarded as cases of arrested social organization: the 
fact is that it is no longer going on. And does not the state of 
a large part of our convictions imply arrested thinking in the 
same way? But, further, just as our thinking, under the 
pressure of experience, is on the whole progressive into a 
widening consistency, so the history of society, in its struggle 
with nature, is a history of advance into more extended and 
comprehensive forms of solidarité. To-day, whilst boundaries 
between the sciences, once rigid and impassable in our minds, 
are being moved and broken down, free communication begins 
to spread to the ends of the earth, and the life of nations 
intermingles in a way undreamt of in the earlier world. It 
must be added that while the principles of the more advanced 
sciences are being applied,—sometimes fitly, sometimes not 
so—to those that have lagged behind, the higher nations are 
endeavouring to force their methods on the lower,—with 
varying justice and success. 
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Our pursuit of analogy here ends for the present. But two 
closely connected topics call for a brief review. The first of 
these is that of discrimination and assimilation. Psychology 
has only recently awakened to its subtleties, and is only 
beginning to trace them through the different grades of 
intellectual elaboration. I have not ventured, therefore, to 
come very near them in passing. This much, however, is made 
plain: that ideas are first developed by a process of differen- 
tiation carrying resemblances with it, as I have described, 
independently of the higher processes of discrimination and 
assimilation, which involve definite consciousness of difference 
and likeness. I should be disposed to compare the development 
of this, as demanding a degree of representative power that 
would be necessarily concomitant with power to imagine, to a 
development of conscious affinities and otherwise, necessarily 
concomitant with animal life; and I might compare the clear, 
predominant consciousness of similarity, upon which conception 
must be based, to the “felt union” which it may be remembered 
that Bagehot lays down as the necessary condition of social 
life. I doubt, however, if the materials exist for a closely 
concatenated comparison. 

The subject is further obscured, moreover, by a great 
characteristic difference between cosmos and microcosm, which 
must form our second topic. This is the difference in the 
definiteness of the lines of individuation in the two. I have 
assumed mental individuals, called objects, as psychologists 
must. But the “object” is exceedingly hard, too hard, to fix. 
We can say much more distinctly what constitutes a single 
vegetable (though this, too, has its difficulties), than what 
constitutes a single percept; and at the point where imagination 
enters into comparison with animal life, in which individuation 
is so far intensified that each individual has a separate con- 
sciousness and conditional initiative, the difficulties of shaping 
detail within the “transparent unity” of mind are such as to 
make it impossible to distinguish at present how far the 
analogies may go. This fluidity of mental individuation 
perplexes us throughout, and affects the relations between the 
different grades as a whole. Whether regarded upwards or 
downwards they are plainly much more direct within the 
microcosm than in the wider and more varied cosmic sphere. 
That definite correspondences can nevertheless be traced in 
general typical outlines is what I have sought to bring out. 

And now, having set forth, and endeavoured to clear up, 
this whole analogy, I daresay I shall be expected to finish by 
erecting a metaphysical demonstration on the basis of it, 
proving, by irrefragable dialectic, that the implication of mind 
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in one set of phenomena further involves a cosmic mind in the 
other set. I shall do nothing of the kind. I gladly leave it to 
any who have a taste for sitting over tangles and tying a knot 
in one part in the act of undoing one in another,—at the same 
time begging them to remember that for the interpretation of 
phenomena as mental we are now finding it desirable to give a 
more and more highly attenuated meaning to “mind” in the 
abstract; and that the little meaning we can scientifically 
attach to the term depends largely upon those very peculiari- 
ties of individuation for which we can find no analogy. 

But if as much as is here instituted should in the end be 
established, what would be its true use? The value of such 
co-ordinations is estimated most certainly through the pursuit 
of them. It might appear that advance on either side would 
be doubled through its reflection, and carried further through 
its reactive suggestiveness, upon the other side; and some 
value might come to be attached to the double means of 
defining problems. Nor would the fascination which the 
microcosmic idea has always possessed be likely to be without 
its efficacy as a stimulus in research. Finally, if the principles 
of the enquiry which I have here followed up for a short space 
should find acceptance, this may indicate the duty of pursuing 
it further, in a not unreasonable and not altogether indefinite 
hope of being led to something which, if not metaphysic, may 
be at once better evidenced and deeper in its ministry to pure 
intellectual satisfaction than metaphysic has ever been. 








IV._KNOWLEDGE. 





By WALTER SMITH. 


Ir would not be easy to find a better statement of the general 
nature of knowledge, than that which is suggested in Aristotle’s 
definition of truth. Truth is the agreement of thought with 
reality. This is not, indeed, a definition of knowledge; but 
truth is the ideal of knowledge; and therefore we may legiti- 
mately paraphrase the Aristotelian dictum thus: Knowledge 
consists in thoughts which agree with reality; it is the re- 
production in the mind of the object. There is wonderful 
unanimity among philosophers in regard to their use of the 
term knowledge, though its meaning has been rather an unno- 
ticed presupposition of their thinking, than something explicitly 
determined. This conception is the foundation of the Idealistic 
structure. Those who deny that ideas agree with things gene- 
rally declare plainly that knowledge is impossible. 

It is the purpose of this inquiry to determine what elements 
must enter into a cognition that it may be a reproduction of 
the object. The following questions fall to be considered: 
Do the data of the senses, tried by the standard we have set 
up, constitute knowledge? Or, is it the so-called categories 
that furnish knowledge? Or, if both of these are found want- 
ing, has consciousness other resources ? 

It may seem that all these questions have been more or less 
completely disposed of by such theories as re, yang and 
Idealism. Thus, Agnosticism denies the possibility of a know- 
ledge of the real universe. The whole matter seems to be 
settled: without doubt that which is regarded as knowledge is 
not such in any strict sense. Yet the Agnostic will admit that 
there is a mode of existence, which is entitled to be regarded as 
real, and which we may know in a quite absolute sense. That 
is given in our states of consciousness: there are states of con- 
sciousness, which are cognitions of other states. In what forms 
such a cognition is worthy of the name, is as much an inquiry 
for an Agnostic as for others. We might restrict our inquiry, 
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though to do so would be more uninteresting, to just such 
self-knowledge. It is probable that the agnostic would allow 
the extension of the inquiry at least to the knowledge by the 
individual of the states of others. 

Again, the Idealist has wrought out a theory that seems at 
first sight to meet all the necessities of the case. He teaches 
that there is no reality independent of spirit, to which mental 
states should correspond. The act of knowing and the thing 
known form an indissoluble unity. But it can readily be shown 
that, in the present inquiry, no particular satisfaction comes 
from such Idealism. It would in this general form be in- 
adequate, even were the position of solipsism assumed, for it 
does not determine what is implied in knowledge by an in- 
dividual of his own past states. But few, if any, Idealists would 
so restrict the investigation: the absolute, they tell us, is 
revealed in many individuals. Each of them, it follows, has its 
own experience ; each exists for itself. It cannot be known to 
another as a state of that other’s consciousness; its esse is not 
that other’s percipi. Accordingly the question raised in this 
investigation presses upon the Idealist as upon others. What 
is implied in the mind’s cognition of past experience or of the 
experience of others? The question is not less pressing when 
attention is turned to orders of consciousness other than , Bons 
Do our sensations or our categories disclose to us the life of the 
animal? It might seem that the material world could still be 
sublimated into a state of consciousness, but probably it is our 
profound ignorance of that world which emboldens philosophers 
in such speculations. It may be that that world will give 
evidence that it can be so sublimated as little as any other. 
And thus, regarding it, the same questions would arise. 

If then there is need, under any system, to ask the questions 
proposed at the outset, the answer may be offered to the first, 
that the data of the senses are not, in the proper sense, cog- 
nitions. Proof of the proposition is scarcely necessary. It will 
scarcely be maintained by any one that sensations resemble 
things. At the most, it may be claimed that in sensations 
are given certain elements which are ordinarily regarded as 
conceptual, or relational. We shall presently deal with these 
elements, and their relations to reality, and we need not here 
take further notice of the view that they, or some of them, 
are from the first inseparable from sensation. Sensations 
apart from such relations are our own subjective states; the 
sweetness is not in the apple, apart from our sensibility ; it is 
not a thought that is a reproduction of the object. 

There is, indeed, universal agreement that all our know- 
ledge begins with sensations. The data of the senses, external 
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and internal, are its only foundation ; it. can lay no other. But 
at the same time, this abstract subjectivity must be trans- 
cended, if the object is to be reproduced. The mind must 
interpret these subjective feelings, and create an object which 
may give these sensation-signs significance. 

This brings us to the question, are the categories the 
creation of the mind, which is worthy to be entitled cognition ? 
The distinction between what is conceptual or relational, and 
what is sensational, is of very great importance. But even the 
‘higher’ mental elements, it will be shown, do not constitute 
cognition. The concepts, or categories, or laws of science, are 
not knowledge. 

Much philosophical labour has been devoted to an in- 
vestigation into the origin of these categories. It has been 
maintained that some of them at least, are not due to ex- 
perience, but are the original furniture of the mind. It is 
more probable that all concepts owe their origin directly or 
indirectly to induction. Still this is an investigation which 
does not concern us here. The inquiry is, not into origins, but 
into values. Whatever their origin, the categories are not 
cognitions. 

The grounds for this statement may be seen most readily if 
we consider some of the categories of Science. One of the 
most elementary of such categories is that of Quantity, which 
may present itself in the form of space, or in the more abstract 
form of number. It is, in one way, one of the most comprehen- 
sive of the categories. It is very remarkable, in the history of 
science, how mathematics has extended its sway over the 
sciences. One after another has yielded. But by its surrender 
each has apparently secured stability; the evidence of its 
identity with the other sciences, already annexed, seems indubit- 
able ; accuracy and demonstration take the place of vagueness 
and conjecture. Science is sometimes said to begin, when its 
facts can be stated mathematically. 

It is useless to quarrel with this state of things, in con- 
sideration of what seem spiritual interests. In truth, now that 
the tendency of science is plain, one is rather disposed to think, 
as men have sometimes done since Plato’s time, how natural it 
iss Since we think the world spatially, and all things in 
relation to space, it seems obvious that everything must have 
its mathematical value. But when we ask whether we are 
gaining any knowledge of the inner nature of the things we are 
so numbering and measuring, we need not reflect long to see 
that that is not by these operations revealed to us. The plant 
or animal examined under the microscope, so that its minutest 
structure is seen, contains a secret to which the observer is, so 
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far as such observation goes, an absolute stranger. To say that a 
particle of matter moves, with the velocity of one foot in the 
second, gives no conception of the inner nature of the body, or 
the inner meaning of its movement. The law of gravitation 
tells the measure of that force’s action; there is truth in the 
common remark that it does not tell us what the force itself is ; 
to no mathematical calculation does that mystery yield. It 
might not be too much to say that, while the forces of the 
universe are related to space, they are not spatial, and, apart 
from their relation to space, mathematics does not apply to 
them. It is at once seen how inappropriate it is to apply 
mathematical terms to mental realities; we cannot speak of the 
extension of a thought, or an emotion. It may prove to be 
equally inappropriate to apply mathematics to what is called 
physical energy, when that is considered in its proper nature. 

It may be added that mathematics does not even reveal 
space to us. If space is real, it has a being which is most 
surely not disclosed in geometrical propositions. Those, more- 
over, who point to the antinomies connected with the concep- 
tion of space are dealing with abstractions, not with what is 
concrete. 

Another of the all-comprehensive categories of science is 
that of causality. It is also one that has more of an immanent 
character. The externality of quantitative determinations of 
the world has disappeared. This category stands on another 
footing. The cause is related as cause to the effect, by virtue 
of some intrinsic quality of its nature, which is embodied in 
that relation. It might seem therefore to be more truly a part 
of knowledge. 

The criticism, which it first suggests, is that it is abstract. 
The concept is treated as if it had application to the whole 
universe, and had, in all its applications, practically the same 
significance. It is one form of connection which is generally 
thought to hold among all the phenomena of the material and 
moral universe. But when we turn to the concrete world, we 
find what a pale abstraction has been taken for the reality. It 
would be safe to say that, in the world of actual things, there 
is no relation which is repeated. All things are in flux, as 
Heraclitus said. All relations are likewise in flux. There is 
not the slightest reason for thinking the causality the same, 
when the sun raises the tide, when the spark explodes the 
gunpowder, when the lightning cleaves the tree. There is, 
further, no reason for thinking the causality the same, when 
two trees are struck by lightning; we are compelled to think 
the opposite. The causal concept is a mere generalization from 
our experiences ; it is a compromise among them. It cannot be 
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regarded as an identical element in them, for it does not remain 
identical. Our concept holds of one case, at the best; probably 
it holds of no case at all. We have called it an abstraction, but 
it is scarcely entitled even to this name. If knowledge means 
resemblance to the reality, it is not given in this concept. 

It can be clearly seen how far such a concept is from the 
living energy of things, if we consider, for illustration, human 
experience. Joyful tidings are followed by rapture ; sorrowful 
tidings by grief; how far is the consciousness of the man, who 
passes through these experiences, measured by the scientific 
statement of the facts, in terms of causality? There is nothing 
in human experience, which resembles the idea of causality, 
except in so far as that category keeps the imagery of sensations 
of strain. In proportion as it becomes more purely a thought- 
relation, it becomes foreign to every living experience. 

It may be said that the category of causality is merged, for 
modern science, in that of energy. Causal relations mean 
transformations of energy. The change does not directly help 
much, There is only provided another abstract universal. 
What actually exists is, not bare energy but energy in some 
particular form, heat, life, electricity; and even these are 
general names for particular phenomena. The criticisms passed 
on causality apply with equal force to energy. It does not any 
more than causality resemble any reality we know. Neither 
does it represent an identical part in a multiplicity of forces. 
Energy is not a part of heat, or electricity. 

We may pass in review higher categories. There are 
concepts which commend themselves, as more fitted than that 
of mechanical causality to represent the spiritual process, and 
the universe as a whole. It may be said e.g. that the soul is to 
be conceived ideally, as self-realizing, not as a product of other 
forces, and it may seem that a statement of the facts, in the 
light of such a principle, renders them “intelligible.” Yet it 
does not afford the knowledge sought after. This category fails 
like the category of causality. It has the fault of abstractness. 
Further, as a mental representation, it has nothing of the warm 
life of the reality, its agonies, joys, hopes. It scarcely resembles 
it more than w and y resemble the realities which they sym- 
bolize. It might have been expected that self-knowledge, at 
least, would be adequate knowledge. But the course of science 
has been such, that there is a gulf between Psychology and 
human life. It has often been remarked that psychological 
analysis destroys the capacity for the feeling, which is studied ; 
it is a curious illustration of the breach in this sphere between 
knowledge and its object. Physiological Psychology has been 
designated a ‘Psychology without a soul,’ and, to many, the 
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designation has seemed to brand it. The Psychology that calls 
itself introspective is, in as fatal a way, a Psychology without a 
soul. 

Similar criticisms might be passed on all the categories of 
Science and Philosophy. 

But it is claimed that Science has to do only with universals. 
The foregoing criticisms seem to have sprung from the notion 
that Science has to do with the concrete reality. But Science 
takes interest in the concrete reality, only as it is thereby 
enabled to reach the laws embodied in it. It is not the 
empirical data, but the relations weaving them together, that 
it values. It is not to be denied that this is the commonly 
accepted account of the task of Science, including Philosophy. 
Were we, however, to concede this, we should be obliged to say, 
either that Science is not equivalent to knowledge, or that there 
is a large part of existence which is left out of its reckoning. 
It may be that the part of the universe, which it fails to appre- 
ciate, is the most interesting. In any case, it misses it, and so 
far fails to be knowledge. 

Moreover, it misses the treasure poured at its feet, in order 
to lay hold of shadows. For, in the strict sense, it does not 
know universals, in so far as they are prior to, or apart from 
experience. It knows them only, at the best, as they are in 
experience. What they are apart from an experience like its 
own, it cannot know; for, to know them, it must translate them 
into experience. When it pretends to isolate them, it is only 
changing them from one mode of consciousness into another. 
We cannot step outside consciousness; we cannot know uni- 
versals apart from experience. To say that our Universals, our 
Ideas, our General Laws are like the reality that transcends 
experience is like saying that we can tell colours in terms of 
sound ; yet the illustration may be much too favourable to such 
a view. It is impossible for us to say that there is in the 
Absolute anything that resembles our universals. If we should 
venture on such statements as that the absolute includes these 
universals, as it includes all our activities, we yet should be far 
from saying that it is revealed, in its inner Being, by such 
universals. Such universals or categories are, as Kant insisted 
so often, the resource of a discursive intelligence; and for an 
intuitive Intelligence they might be altogether without the 
significance they have for us. 

The view of some Hegelians might be appealed to. It 
might be urged that we know these universals only as in 
experience, that we never really separate them from experience, 
but only, by abstraction, consider them by themselves. The 
presupposition of this theory is that the only concrete reality is 
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iven in self-consciousness. However, even were this granted, 
it would remain true that abstractions, from their very nature, 
cannot represent the concrete reality. But, in truth, this 
theory mistakes the true function of universals. It considers 
them only as entities found in reflective thought, not as 
attempts to know an object. While we consider simply our 
combination of things by a concept, the theory may seem 
plausible. We have joined a and b by the causal nexus, and 
we may abstract the category. When, however, we turn to the 
object, we see that the categories cannot be regarded as ab- 
stractions of this kind. There is e.g. an experience of the lower 
animals, which is not reflective, and in which, presumably, the 
categories, as thoughts, do not emerge; reflecting on it, we 
frame an abstract category. It is apparent that we have here 
an abstraction, to call it such, which is not of the order to 
which the theory says we can restrict ourselves. Far from 
being of such an order the category is produced as an explana- 
tion or representation of the object. Similarly, the universals 
which are regarded as giving the synthesis of human experience 
are those of which we are not conscious in the process of that 
experience; they are not abstractions from that experience; 
they represent attempts to know the mind as a thing in itself. 

In his work, Appearance and Reality, Mr Bradley says 
that ideas are abstracted from the reality, and do not fully 
represent it. He even says that the Absolute is not pure 
thought. Nevertheless, knowledge of the Absolute is possible ; 
the , AN even though abstract, is true. Mr Bradley 
offers no justification of this use of the terms, Knowledge and 
Truth, and the consistency of his statements is not apparent. 
There seems to be a somewhat similar contradiction in Professor 
Royce’s brilliant work, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. It 
is said that the categories of description do not reveal the inner 
nature of things; that must be ‘appreciated.’ At the same 
time it is maintained that we have a knowledge of the Absolute. 
But no reason is given why the categories of this absolute 
knowledge should be regarded as standing on a different footing 
from the others. They are still ‘descriptive.’ 

What is the function of universals? Are they valueless? 
Probably they have a utilitarian origin. It is useful to the 
animal and to man to associate properties together. On the 
utilitarian basis, it is true, an intellectual structure has been 
raised, The concept has been an essay towards knowledge. 
But it has never been a successful essay. Its utility on the 
other hand cannot be doubted. It has the utility of a sign or 
symbol. 

So far as our practical purposes are concerned, we do not 
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need to go beyond a set of signs or symbols. By their means 
we can sufficiently determine the relations of things to each 
other and to ourselves. If what we wish to know is the number 
of pounds a steam-engine will lift, or the number of miles a 
planet will travel in its orbit, it matters not that the sum is 
calculated by algebraic symbols, which serve equally well for 
measuring quantities of an altogether different kind. Again, to 
say that one thing is the cause of another, indicates a fixed 
relation of succession, and the eoncept’s importance for our 
welfare is very great ; we know in . ..xt order of time to expect 
phenomena, when once we have made this causal arrangement 
of them; we know how to produce pleasure and ward off pain. 
Any doubts that arise as to the value of the concept for 
knowledge are, from the practical point of view, irrelevant. 

The concepts have their utility also for the intellectual life, 
They abbreviate the process of thinking; the mind can, by their 
help, pass quickly to the result desired. They bind the ends of 
the world together. They take for us the place of absolute 
knowledge. Our minds are finite ; they are “discursive” ; their 
experience is fragmentary. But by these concepts they have so 
related the elements of the world, that they can pass to any 
point, and, where they will, enter into more intimate acquaint- 
ance with reality. The meaning of this will be better under- 
stood later. 

We conclude then that while our concepts, or categories, or 
Laws are useful, their utility is that of symbols. Berkeley says 
that language is a kind of Algebra. Prof. James says, that “ it 
makes little or no difference in what sort of mind-stuff, in what 
quality of imagery our thinking goes on.” We may say that a 
number of thinkers have had the same thought, but “it would 
probably astonish each of them beyond measure to be let into 
his neighbour’s mind, and to find how different the scenery 
there was from that in his own.” The trouble is that Science 
and Philosophy treat symbols as mirroring reality. Algebra, 
however, is not knowledge of an objective world. 

It may be necessary to guard against a possible mis- 
understanding. Prof. James quotes Mr Lewes, who says that 
“ philosophers carry on long trains of thought without pausing 
to translate their thought into images.” It might be supposed 
that it would correct the errors of pure thought, to awaken in 
the mind a sense-image. But an external image of the object 
is not knowledge of it. We have seen that to nas the spatial 
form of an object is not to have knowledge of it. It does not 
help matters to have that form painted with colour. The visual 


1 Psychology, Vol. 1. p. 269. 
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image that arises in the imagination, gives us, at the best, only 
the most external characteristics. The visual image of a man 
is not knowledge of the man. 

This brings us to the question whether there is any other 
mode of approach to the world, than that which is offered by 
Science. We find that there is the approach through sympathy 
or imitation. Art especially uses this access to reality. We 
have, therefore, to estimate its success in its effort to enter into 
the being of things. 

Art 1s, in part, utilitarian ; it ministers to the gratification of 
the senses. Harmonies of colour and concords of sweet sounds 
are by themselves sensuous. The arts which deal with such 
materials do not necessarily bring man into touch with objective 
nature. Much of esthetic delight in nature is widely different 
from love of nature. Many people have found that they can 
get pleasure from autumn tints, or from songs of birds; they do 
not therefore love nature. They simply enjoy their own 
sensations. 

There is however another kind of art which is more objective. 
It is probable that the theory which would explain all art as 
simply pleasure-giving is defective. Schopenhauer erred in not 
properly recognizing the sensuous element in art. But his 
work, in drawing attention to the objective interest of art, has 
permanent value. A complete theory of art must probably take 
account at once of what is subjective or sensuous, and of what 
is objective. It scarcely concerns us at present to vindicate at 
greater length this theory of art, provided it be conceded that 
art, for whatever reason, does call for a large and catholic 
exercise of the sympathies. It is art of this kind which yields 
knowledge. The drama is a good instance of such art. He who 
reads it, or sees it enacted, does not consider primarily whether 
he is having pleasant sensations. He has, for the time, taken 
on him the burden of the personae; he suffers with them and 
rejoices with them. May we not further say that he knows 
them? They are known to him as they are for themselves. 
Surely there is here acloser approach to the “ Ding-an-sich ” than 
science knows. Compare a dramatic representation, e.g. that 
of Macbeth or Richard II., as it is found in the plays of 
Shakespeare, with the account given by historians. In the 
ancient chronicles, the incidents are mentioned in their proper 
order: their time-relations are noted; more or less is done to 
trace causal connections. The scene tends to assume that calm 
which is always found, when the categories of science have 
sway. There is little suggestion of all that formed the actual 
experience. This is more noticeably the case with modern 
history, which has carried still further the differentiation from 
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the epic. All suggestion of personal interests is eliminated, as 
far as possible. The characters of history are reduced to «’s and 
y's. It is not thus that the dramatist deals with historical 
incidents. The characters are such as they actually were on 
the earth; we feel their passion. Macbeth is not a name for 
some phase of barbarism, which, again, equals #; Richard is not 
a symbol for some epoch of monarchical government, or some- 
thing similar, which in its turn equals y. They are living 
beings. Is it the poet, or the historian, that knows the history 
of these men? It is surely the poet, whose ‘idea’ most nearly 
accords with reality. Carlyle perceived this, at least in part, 
when he wrote, “The thing Shakespeare looks at, reveals not 
this or that face of it, but its inmost heart and generic secret ; 
it dissolves itself, as in light, before him, so that he discerns the 
perfect structure of it.” “To know a thing, what we can call 
knowing, a man must first love the thing, sympathize with it.” 
Poetry is truer than history, it has often been said, the reason 
being that it gives an ideal completeness, that history fails to 
exhibit. There is a further reason for regarding poetry as truer 
than history. Even where it is not careful to follow facts in the 
precise order and form of their occurrence, it is yet presenting 
the true objective conditions of the lives that it contemplates, 

The comparison of history with the drama is specially 
valuable, because the material with which both are dealing is a 
mode of existence that is like our own conscious life, and can be 
interpreted in terms of that life. The knowledge is not exposed 
to the agnostic criticism, that it is a mere play of symbols. 
One consciousness can reach the ‘inmost heart’ of another. 

But poetry and other arts have not restricted themselves 
to human experience. They have tried to interpret the lower 
creation. As Schopenhauer is fond of telling us, the same living 
Will which is in man is found in the lower animals. Even more 
than the Poet, the Painter and Sculptor have sought to suggest 
this kindred life. It is also worth while to notice that in 
ordinary thought and speech, in which there are often evidences 
of that sympathy that is the source of art, there is a like con- 
struction of the animal life. Plant life has been similarly 
interpreted. Emerson quotes somewhere, the painter who said 
that in order to paint a tree, you must for the time be a 
tree. 

Even the material world is, in the eye of the artist, a world 
that is living rather than dead. The name of Wordsworth 
deserves to be mentioned in connection with all such interpreta- 
tions of the humbler forms of existence. To him the belief that 
the flowers ‘enjoy the air they breathe,’ was more than a lyrical 
ecstasy. In stars, clouds, “stationary rocks” and “moving 
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waters,” as well as in the domain of organic life, he finds 
« Spirit.” 

It can be seen how widely this kind of interpretation of 
nature differs from the abstractly scientific; yet it may be 
claimed that it has more of truth in it. Even Science seems 
sometimes to transcend itself, and approach it: it has been 
alleged that work in the physical laboratory enlarges the 
sympathies. 

There is one science which offers an instructive illustration 
of the two methods of interpretation, inasmuch as it seems to 
demand the adoption of both of them. The science is Psy- 
chology, and the illustration it affords deserves a careful state- 
ment. Psychology is physiological, and it is also, to use the 
common name, introspective. It is its aim, so far as it is 
physiological, to state all its data in terms of nerve-movements. 
It is believed that this is possible, and that if the statement 
should never be complete, the cause of the failure is to be found 
in the coarseness of our methods of observation, or in some more 
or less accidental obstacle. Thus our thoughts, our volitions, 
our feelings represent to the physiologist so many movements of 
nerve-molecules. Introspective Psychology deals with the same 
facts of thought and emotion, and if it has not been able to 
apply all the methods which make the results of physical science 
so accurate, it can at least claim that its facts are facts of 
experience. The thought and the emotion are as we feel them. 
Thus we have two orders of facts, the physiological and the 
psychical. How are the two related? Psychology, however 
unsatisfactorily it has treated facts of consciousness, has, at least, 
usually insisted on their difference from what is material. There 
is no resemblance between the conscious feelings and the mole- 
cular movements in the nerve-cells, and it has seemed impossible 
to regard the one as the cause of the other. It is common to 
say that they are distinct species of existence, and that they 
form a parallelism in which there is no interaction; mind-action 
accompanies brain-action without affecting it, or being affected 
by it. It may be doubted whether such a theory is in any way 
satisfactory. After all, when we are looking at these movements 
of brain-cells, what right have we to call them material? That 
which we actually get, is what might be called space-symptoms 
of something. It may be we are simply blinding ourselves with 
words, when we talk of this something, as matter, or energy. 
May it not be thoughts? May not they have space-symptoms ? 
As we look at the brain, we have sensations spatially arranged ; 
the reality which these indicate may be simply the conscious- 
ness familiar to introspection. The insertion of energy between 
these space-symbols and consciousness may be entirely super- 
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fluous. “Here,” says Professor Royce, “in my world of daily 
experience, is my friend. If one saw him through and through, 
one would ultimately experience as the describable physical 
facts about him,—a quivering mass of molecules. Especially 
complex with intertwined spirals and streams of multitudinous 
molecules, would be each of the many tens of millions of cells 
of his brain. Thus my friend might be found. Nay, I have as 
yet found him not at all. I did not mean this maze of mole- 
cules, by my friend. I meant his intelligence.” He explains 
the physical appearance by saying, that it is “simply the way 
in which the true and spiritual self must needs appear, when 
viewed by a finite being, whose consciousness experiences in the 
forms of our space and our time*.” It may seem that we have 
chosen for illustration what is speculative and problematical. 
Now the main thesis propounded could be established without 
reference to such a theory. But the problems of Psychology 
bring this question of the nature of knowledge prominently 
forward, and such a theory as that indicated would be an inte- 
resting confirmation of what has been evidenced by a study of 
consciousness, under the guidance of introspection alone. It is 
readily apparent that the theory has wider applications. It may 
be that all so-called forces must disappear in forces that are 
like our consciousness. The only energy that we know, in its 
‘inmost heart, is the stream of thoughts and emotions, which 
constitutes our mental life. It may be that all energy belongs 
to the same genus. When we look at what is called matter, we 
have only sense-signs. In our conscious experience we have the 
reality, for that experience is the reality; and it may be that 
matter should be interpreted according to the only reality we 
know. The theory of mind-dust may also be mentioned here. 
It is a kind of materialism baptized into idealism. According 
to it, the atom has a soul, or is sentient; and the higher intelli- 
gence is simply a product of a complex combination of these 
soul-atoms. The relations of this theory to the double-aspect 
theory indicated above need not here be discussed. Yet it is 
important to observe its idealistic or spiritualistic interpretation 
of material things. Idealism in this form may be crude. In all 
its forms it has, as a Metaphysic, been hasty and presumptuous. 
What here interests us is to observe in what various ways men 
are brought to interpret things after the analogy of their spiri- 
tual life. The world as we look on it and touch it, claims to 
have affinities for conscious life. And it naturally follows that 
a full understanding of it, if it is to come at all, can come only 


1 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pp. 405, f. 
2 Ibid, p. 411. 
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by that imitation and sympathy by which we understand our 
fellow-men. 

The question may be asked, what are the relations of science 
and art? Should poetry eg. increase and science decrease ? 
Scarcely; at least the kind of poetry that should increase should 
be determined. Much poetry, that is deemed most beautiful, 
has no concern for truth. Even when not lyrical, it is arbitrary 
and fantastic. 

Might we not say in truth, that one of our greatest intellec- 
tual wants is a new poetry, one that is not a mere opposition to 
science, but that follows the work of science and supplements it? 
Poetry should be freed from its vagueness, from its unjustifiable 
associations. For its own sake, it cannot afford to be careless. 
It should learn the lesson that science teaches of minuteness 
and scrupulousness in dealing with facts. Over the schools of 
the Poets, the words should be inscribed, “ Let no one enter, 
who is ignorant of mathematics.” In its construction of the 
world, it should exhibit the precision of science, but it should, 
at the same time, follow its own special method of interpreta- 
tion. Where, to science, the reality is a realm peopled only by 
a's and y’s, it might know things in themselves. It might 
afford an approximation to the Kantian “Intuitive Intelligence.” 

Science and art have often been treated as distinct; but it 
may be that this is to separate things whose conjoining is 
necessary to the integrity of human life. From the beginning 
it was not so. The earliest life of man, that of the animistic 
stage, was, in a sense, a life of poetry. The physical things 
around man were creatures like himself, to be punished or 
conciliated. Such a life cannot, indeed, be regarded as other 
than rude. It showed little sympathy; fear played a large part 
among its motives. Yet in its rude form it possessed the germs 
of a unity which should in a complete form be possessed by us, 
the unity in which the symbols of science are supplemented by 
the revelations of poetry. 

More profitable than consideration of this primal life of man, 
is a search for the faculty, which is the source of knowledge and 
art. Imitation is a subject which has in the past been largely 
ignored by psychologists, though attention is now being turned 
to it. It seems to be the basis not only of science and art, but 
of a large part of morality. In the primal life of animals there 
is no concern for the objective. An animal sees food, rushes to 
it, smells it and tastes it. In the sensations of sight, of motion, 
of taste, there is, as we have already seen, nothing that reveals 
to the animal anything objective. This system of sensation- 
signs may become much more complicated without the transition 
to any higher mental stage. Even in human life, in complicated 
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actions, there is much of this mere play of feelings. Suppose 
that a man feels pain in his outstretched hand, and cries out; 
the pain reveals nothing of the external world; the outcry may 
similarly fail to indicate acquaintance with anything. It is very 
important that the exact value of this kind of mental life should 
be recognized. 

But, in the evolution of the mind, there came a time when 
a more intellectual life dawned. When and how imitation 
started, are questions which can be settled only by careful 
historical investigation. They must, however, at present be 

assed by. It is sufficient here to indicate the general nature 
of the faculty. On analysis it proves to be a special case of 
association. Suppose that a man sees the wound in his hand, 
and feels the pain in it, wound-vision and pain-feeling are 
associated in his mind. There might be further associated with 
these the cry of distress, and the withdrawal of the hand. Let 
him next see a wound in his neighbour’s hand, the pain-feeling, 
resembling the neighbour's, might be revived more or less 
vividly; and there might also be, at least in their incipient 
stages, similar movements of the muscles employed in calling 
out, and in moving the hand. The association does not neces- 
sarily take this course. In certain conditions, a man, at the 
sight of his neighbour’s wound, would consider him weakened 
and so rendered an easy victim, and would proceed to slay him. 
But where the association in the mind is a counterpart of an 
external connection or association, there is Imitation. The 
above illustration may not exemplify the origin of all Imitations. 
What is important, is the conclusion it yields as to the relation 
of the internal association to the external. The experience of 
others is copied. In Imitation the narrow subjectivity, the 
abstract self-reference of the animal’s primal life has been 
transcended. 

Almost all the higher functions of the spirit are found, as 
has been remarked, to depend on the faculty of Imitation. The 
benevolent virtues take their rise from it. By means of this 
faculty it is possible to carry the sorrows of others: sympathy 
is, literally, suffering with. In other respects also, morality is 
imitative; it may take the form of imitation of an example; 
or, it may be imitation of the ideal man, that does not exist, 
except in imagination. Further, it is by virtue of Imitation 
that morality finds its greatest inspiration in the relations of 
concrete individuals, Examples fill men with enthusiasm, when 
moral precepts leave them unaffected. Sidney, in his Defense of 
Poesy, claims that in moral doctrine the poet “doth not only far 
pass the historian, but for instructing is well nigh comparable to 
the philosopher, and for moving leaveth him behind him.” 
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From all this it is evident that morality, apart from the 
utilitarian effort implied in it, is not widely different from know- 
ledge. “To know a thing, a man must first sympathize with it, 
love it.” In his Social Evolution, Mr Kidd represents benevo- 
lence and intellect as opposed to each other in their effects. 
This is because the intellect is taken abstractly. When know- 
ledge is at its truest, the opposition disappears. But, it should 
be added, morality forgets its own significance ; it degenerates 
into obedience to a set of laws; even benevolence for the most 
part treats life as an algebraic problem. 

Art, in many of its most important developments, is a growth 
from the root faculty of Imitation; it reproduces or copies the 
object. Should the claim be made that, in some cases, art, like 
morality, idealizes, it may be said that it is still realizing the 
object in its true being, but that the object exists only as a 
creature of the imagination. In art there has been remarkable 
fidelity to the principle of Imitation; it has many of the charac- 
teristics of science; in many important respects it meets, as we 
have seen, the claims of knowledge. It is by virtue of such 
fidelity that it gives so true an interpretation of human experi- 
ence. It has shown, at least, the same spirit of fidelity in 
its interpretation of the inorganic world. Yet the power to 
produce pleasing effects is one which it has often cultivated, 
at the expense of truth; and many of its productions are 
‘begotten of vain phantasy.’ 

It is science that has, with most distinct and conscious 
purpose, set itself to imitate the reality. Its ideal has com- 
manded the most faithful service. But the failure of science is 
apparent. Science devoted itself to the development of the 
general notion. It was in Greece, the land of art, that a 
principle antagonistic to art was developed. The leadership in 
this movement was assumed by Socrates and Plato; for while 
the notion had been employed by the thinkers before them, 
they were the first to exalt it to the supreme place in Phi- 
losophy. It is not difficult to see how its importance was 
magnified in their eyes. It was that which was stable and 
sure, while the things of the world were in flux. For Plato 
especially, it was the Absolute Being; the system of notions 
constituted the eternal and Absolute Being, that is incarnated 
in the world, yet is before it, and transcends it. Philosophy 
has ever since been largely under the spell of these great 
masters. Since the time of Socrates, as the history of phi- 
losophy tells us, it has been the task of science to establish 
general conceptions. 

Concepts are unable to give us knowledge. Knowledge is 
imitation of the reality, and concepts do not imitate the reality. 
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In order to knowledge, Imitation must be perfect. The method 
of science must give place to a new method. We can now, 
however, better understand the precise value of these concepts, 
It has been already said that they, in a sense, represent to us 
absolute knowledge. It is not meant that they disclose the 
Absolute. We cannot even fall back on the category of exist- 
ence, as predicable of the Absolute, for as ordinarily used, it 
does not apply to anything we meet with, and it would probably 
be mere self-delusion to apply it to the Absolute. The cate- 
gories, as attempts at cognition, work out their own perdition ; 
they hasten to their own Nirvana. It is often urged that, even 
to discredit them, we must employ them. It would be more 
correct to say that intellectual suicide would be the result of 
their consistent employment. We cannot negate their failure 
by continuing to use them. They are to be regarded as sym- 
bols; and, as symbols, they commend themselves as reliable. 
They can conduct the finite mind from one part of the world’s 
experience to another. While it is true that the reality is 
always other than that given directly in the symbol, it is also 
true that the symbol is a clue to guide a mind that is finite in 
its experience from one reality to another. 

There is one case of the employment of the categories which 
may demand a word of explanation. The play of categories in 
the mind could only be known, if mirrored by categories like 
them. Yet even in such a case, if these categories are strung 
together by another lower or higher category, the reflection is 
being distorted. Symbols and realities are mixed. 

It may be well, before we conclude, to call attention to the 
limitations of our faculties, in applying the method of know- 
ledge which has been explained. We seem to have gone on 
the assumption that we can reconstruct our own past experience 
with its original colouring, and that by sympathy we can repro- 
duce the lives of others. Yet can we really recall our own ex- 
perience? The illusions of memory are pointed out by the most 
elementary Psychology. “Wahrheit und Dichtung” are insepara- 
bly blended. We are not as we were when we had the experi- 
ence, and the memory is affected by the new experiences that 
have crowded upon it. It ig still harder to appreciate aright 
the lives of others. The difficulty increases as we try to under- 
stand the soul of the lower animals. Can we lower ourselves 
into that life, and make its interests, even temporarily, our 
own? Art has not attempted to a great extent to do this. 
Painting and Sculpture have been more free to deal with the 
animal, because they can faithfully reproduce the outer form, 
and render its suggestiveness, without any commitment of 
themselves to the definite interpretation of that form. The 
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inanimate world,—who can swoon back into that kind of 
existence? When poetry touches it, its language is indefinite. 
In every stone that frets the brooks, in the clouds, the stars, 
the light of setting suns, there is an “active principle,” a 
“something.” The limit of vagueness seems to be reached. 
There is, besides, a relapse into the scientific modes of expres- 
sion. In such matters, our speech is still a kind of algebra. 
How far it must remain such, it would be rashness to predict. 
It may be that this method of interpretation will find applica- 
tions which we can at present scarcely hope for. We have 
tried to show that only in proportion as we approximate to this 
understanding of man and nature, do we approximate to know- 
ledge of them. 








V.—DISCUSSIONS. 


THE TYPE-THEORY OF THE SIMPLE REACTION. 


In a recent number of the Psychological Review’ Professor Baldwin 
has proposed a “type-theory” of the simple reaction, which he 
opposes to the theory of “a certain mental An/age or aptitude” as 
held by “ Wundt, Kiilpe and others.” I wish to examine this 
type-theory partly on its own merits, and partly in the light of the 
conclusion of my previous article on “ Simple Reactions*.” 

A few preliminary remarks seem necessary to the full under- 
standing of the issue. (1) The “theory” of the simple reaction, 
in the sense in which the word is used by the Leipsic investigators 
(Wundt, Lange, Martius, Kiilpe, etc.), consists in the analysis of 
the whole process into its constituent part-processes, physiological, 
psychophysical and psychological, and in the reference of the two 
Jatter kinds of part-process to their conditions, physiological or 
psychological. The theory has undergone very considerable modi- 
fication between 1887 and 1895: so that the Leipsic names cannot 
be simply bracketed together, as they are by Professor Baldwin. 
A “disposition” or “aptitude” theory does not exist. (2) What 
the term ‘‘disposition” in this connection really means can best 
be shown by quotations*, Lange writes: “Our experience shows 
that there are certain persons who are incapable ...... of reacting 
consistently in the sensorial or muscular way throughout an ex- 
perimental series, however good their intention and however com- 
plete their practice, They are too nervous, too distraught; and 
they fall into such a state of general mental excitement that they 
ordinarily do not even possess sufficient presence of mind to disclaim 
the reactions which they know to have been wrongly executed. It 
would, of course, be useless for the normal psychologist to make 
experiments upon subjects in so obviously pathological a condition. 


1 Vol. 11. no. 3, May, 1895. 

2 Mind, Jan. 1895, pp. 74 ff. 

3 This particular word has, I believe, been used by myself only. Cf. 
lc. p. 78: “The distinction drawn by L. Lange [between sensorial and 
muscular simple reactions] is a valid one, but not obtainable from every 
observer. Rather is there required for the work a special kind of dis- 
position or Anlage.” 
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—It is to be noted that individuals who are usually sure of their 
reactions may lapse into this condition for a day at a time'’.*” 
Wundt says: “You will find during the course of practice that 
there are individuals who are entirely incapable of any steady con- 
centration of the attention, and who will therefore never make 
trustworthy subjects. That should not be surprising. It is not 
everyone who has the capacity for astronomical or physical ob- 
servation ; and it is not to be expected either that everyone is 
endowed with the gifts requisite for psychological experimentation. *” 
Bolton writes, in a different connection: ‘‘ Certain attitudes, habits, 
and characteristics of mind ...... affect results in certain ways which 
are injurious to the experiment.... It is a fact which every 
psychologist must understand, that certain classes of persons are 
incapable of introspection*.” The “disposition,” then, is not a 
theory: it lies behind theory. Until a subject has been found 
with the psychological disposition, psychological results cannot be 
obtained at all, and there can consequently be no theory of psy- 
chological results. (3) It follows from this that Professor Baldwin’s 
charge that the Leipsic school “rules out” results which do not 
accord with the Leipsic theory, but are nevertheless constant and 
regular results, is altogether unfounded. The only results ruled 
out are those which are wholly irregular and inconstant. Leumann 
especially emphasises the need of attention to “‘personliche Beding- 
ungen” in chronometrical investigations*. Kiilpe says: “These 
two forms of expectation [the sensorial and the muscular] may 
actually appear in very different psychological shape; not only 
do we find individual differences in reproductivity, but we may 
have a variation in the particular condition of preparation in one 
and the same reagent. If the person is incapable of any vivid 
ideation of a sense-impression, he will give the appropriate direction 
to his attention by the formation of a corresponding judgment, or 
by help of the organic sensations arising frora the strain set up 
in the organ of sense or of movement, or perhaps by visual ideas 
of the stimulus or of the required movement. So far there has 
been no accurate discrimination of all these forms of muscular and 
sensorial preparation. But it is probable that certain differences 
in the determination of reaction times are largely referable to the 
differences in the form of expectation*.” Here we see a full 
recognition of the existence of sub-forms of the muscular and 
sensorial types, and an attempt to furnish an explanation (theory) 
of their occurrence. (4) It follows further that Professor Baldwin’s 
demand for a statement of the origin and meaning of the “dis- 
position” is a demand for the impossible. We cannot account in 
detail for any of the “mental dispositions,”—talent, receptive or 
creative imagination, logical or mechanical memory, temperament, 
etc. Their explanation must be couched in general terms of nature 


_} All passages marked with an asterisk in this Discussion are exactly 
cited in my previous paper. 
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and nurture, of heredity and education. Our knowledge of the. 
individual reagent, of his family history, etc., is insufficient for 
any exact theory of his mental disposition. (5) Lastly, in the 
light of these considerations Professor Baldwin’s accusation of a 
circulus in probando falls to the ground. It is not that “certain 
cases prove the result, and these cases are selected because they 
prove that result.” The argument runs somewhat as follows, ‘ Not 
everyone can react regularly. Persons who can react regularly 
react in the vast majority of cases in the sensorial-muscular way. 
Two conclusions are legitimate. There is a psychological disposition 
involved in regularity of reaction: and the obtaining of the sen- 
sorial-muscular types may be regarded as averagely characteristic 
of it.—The theory of the reaction itself, as I said just now, is 
quite a different matter. 

The type-theory sets out from the proposition that “the current 
distinction between sensory and motor reactions does not hold in 
the sense that the motor reaction is always shorter than the sen- 
sory.” “Individual differences are clearly established.” Then, 
reaching his conclusion by way of the pathology of the speech 
function (aphasia), Professor Baldwin argues that “a man is an 
‘auditive,’ or a ‘visual’ or a ‘motor’ in his voluntary movements 
generally......._ If this be true, it is evident that a man’s reaction 
time will show the influence of his memory-type. The motor re- 
action we should expect to be most abbreviated in the man of the 
motor type; and less abbreviated, or not so at all, in the ‘visual’ 
or ‘auditory’ man.” “In simple hand movements [as in — 
people must show the sensory and motor types.” For the man o 
the motor type, “the thought of movement is the most facile be- 
ginning of the movement, just because it is really the movement, and 
nothing else, that he thinks of.” ‘The man who gives relatively 
shorter sensory reactions is a ‘sensory’ in his type: with him the 
attempt to think of the movement as a movement interferes with 
the prompt and exact execution of it, just because he is not ac- 
customed to execute his movements in that way.” 

It is clear that these sentences constitute the outline of a theory 
in the strict sense; i.¢., that “type” cannot be paralleled with “ dis- 
position.” It is also clear that the theory is an attempt at the 
specific formulation of the conditions of those divergences to which 
Kiilpe refers only in general terms, and that the formulation has 
a good measure of aprioristic probability. Kiilpe, however, believes 
in the normality of the sensorial-muscular difference: Professor 
Baldwin does not’. Some of Professor Baldwin’s evidence, it is 
true, was inaccessible to Kiilpe. We must ask whether the tes- 
timony of the new experiments is sufficient to turn the scale. 

Evidence for the Type-theory.—The evidence in favour of any 
scientific theory is ordinarily of two kinds, constructive and circum- 


1 It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that the Leipsic “sen- 
sorial-muscular difference” and Professor Baldwin’s “sensory and motor 
types” are quite different things. 
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stantial. The constructive evidence furnishes a direct experimental 
verification of the hypothesis ; the circumstantial evidence consists 
in the demonstration of the ability of the hypothesis to account 
for facts left unexplained by previous hypotheses. Professor Baldwin 
draws upon both categories of proof. But it is a grave defect in his 
constructive argument that not one of the subjects to whose reaction 
times he appeals is recorded to have been specially tested for type- 
memory. The obvious plan would surely be to make certain of the 
type first, and then obtain reactions. There are many methods of 
testing type, apart from the reaction method. 

Four persons reacted to sound. Two of them, B. and S., carried 
out the investigation of which the present Study is a report: pre- 
sumably, therefore, they had the type-theory in mind throughout. 
Whether the other two reacted with or without knowledge we are 
not told. The reactions were of the following kinds: sensory 

\ (sensorial), kinesthetic motor (attention “given to the movement 
by thought of the hand, the eyes being blindfolded”), visual motor 
(attention “fixed upon the hand, which is seen”), light sensory 

_3 (sensorial, as before), dark sensory (sensorial in dark room), light 
motor (kinesthetic motor, as before), and dark motor (kinesthetic 
motor in dark room). Although nos. 1 and 4 and nos, 2 and 6 are 
identical, the times are given in different tables, and not compared. 
Tabulating, we have, in values of oc: 


Reagents : B. 8 F. C. 


Sensorial,— 178, 176 235, 237 164 =—-132 
nos. 1 and 4. 


Dark Sens. 184 219 

Vis. Motor 171 195 205 
rer t 149,164 184,158 202 

nos. 2 and 6. 

Dark Motor 138 329 

(Average Motor 157). 


The greatest reliance is placed upon the times of B. and S. But, 
in the first place, the fourth line of the tables shows that neither 
of these subjects reacts constantly. In one 1000 experiments, B. 
gives 149 o and S. 184; in another 1000, B. gives 164, and 8S. 158. 
If this variation is not due to imperfect practice, it calls for special 
explanation. Secondly: Professor Baldwin tells us that he used 
to react in the sensorial-muscular way*. The differences between 
his sensory and motor reactions amount here only to 29, 7, 12, 
and 46 a, in the different cases. How has this change come about? 
Thirdly : Professor Baldwin, in drawing conclusions from the two 
Tables, argues from time-differences (22, 18, 21 o) which fall within 
the limits of the mean variation of the total times (10 to 20 o; 
no specific figures given). Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
the Tables show some striking results, and that the construction 
of types from them is very ingenious. 

Much emphasis is laid by Professor Baldwin upon a case reported 
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by Professor Flournoy’, in which the difference between the time 
of reaction with sensorial attention and that with motor attention 
was not a positive 100 o, but on the average a negative 110 o, 
The reagent was incapable of the true “muscular reaction,” i.e., 
of reaction “ with special preparation of the muscles.” M. Flournoy 
writes of him as follows. ‘There is no sign of the preparatory 
[muscular] tension which is one of the characters of the true mus- 
cular reaction. And this is not due to any misunderstanding, but 
to a physical impossibility ...... . Whenever he has attempted at 
my request to give his muscles a certain degree of preliminary 
tension, he has fallen into the other extreme, and produced a 
permanent contraction of the whole arm.” This contracture appears 
to the reagent to be a “fatiguing and unnatural operation, which 
does not assist the reaction in any way.” ‘ When the attention 
is motor,” in the manner normal to him, “it is the perception or 
visual image of his right arm which fills his thoughts.” For him 
“motor attention is always attention to the visual form of the 
movement.” “He is distracted by the visual image.” M. Flournoy 
characterises him as a viswel géométrique, as distinguished from a 
visuel pittoresque. “He has no coloured hearing, but possesses 
schemata, perfectly definite and localised, for the series of numbers, 
the week, the year, etc.” 

It is unnecessary to go into further detail either as regards the 
mentality of the reagent, or M. Flournoy’s analysis of his time 
results. The facts present no difficulty to the Leipsic theorists,— 
who can accept them, just as they accept the facts of differences 


1 Professor Baldwin writes (p. 265): “'Titchener, in his summing up, 
does not cite the cases of Flournoy nor the earlier report of one of m 
present cases (F.) in the [V. Y.] Medical Record, April 15, 1893, althoug 
they tell directly against his own views....... [He] is.,.wrong in citing me 
as favouring the position [of Lange and biking 0! 2 

I have quoted a remark from Professor Baldwin’s report on p. 79. I 
did not mention it on p. 77 because the reading of it gave me no idea 
that the author had turned his back upon the sensorial-muscular dif- 
ference, as a fundamental fact. In the light of later statements (that in 
the Psych. Rev., and that in Mental Development, 1. p. 465) it is easy to 
see that I mistook his meaning,—for which I am very sorry. The report 
itself is a preliminary note, without figures. 

On p. 79 I have also mentioned M. Flournoy. When I wrote, I had 
not succeeded in obtaining his articles: I knew them only from Eb- 
binghaus’ summary in the Zeitschr. f. Psych. (v. pp. 406, 407) and from 
Philippe’s abstract in the Rev. phil. (xxxv. p. 444). They were not cited 
on p. 77 for the reason that they seemed to me to be irrelevant to the 
issue. The mechanism of the visual reagent’s mind appeared to be as 
exceptional as that of Stricker’s, e.g. Hence I regarded the case as one to 
be treated apart from the question of the normal or average variations of 
reaction-time. 

The quotations in the text are from M. Flournoy’s second paper (Arch. 
des sci. phys. et nat., XXvill. pp. 319 ff.). I think that they justify my 
original opinion. Of the former article (xxvII. p. 575) the author writes 
to me: “It was only a preliminary note, very brief, and not giving any 


figures.” 
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of memory-type, and can also accept the explanation offered of 
them. All that they would say is that the “ physical impossibility ” 
to react muscularly is not, in laboratory experience, a feature of 
the normal or average mental constitution, any more than number- 
forms are. Consequently, the mind so constituted cannot be drawn 
upon to furnish norms of reaction : however interesting its workings 
may be in other connections. 

Circumstantial evidence is found by Professor Baldwin in certain 
results published by Cattell, and (doubtfully) in times obtained 
from Donders. With regard to the former Professor Cattell writes 
to me as follows :— 


“T have always found it difficult to define my own ‘memory-type’ by 
introspection. I presume that I am what would be called ‘verbal motor.’ 
The length of my reaction-time does not seem to be affected by the 
direction of attention. The observer J. also gave the same reaction-time, 
whether attention were directed to the stimulus or the movement. I am 
not able to define the ‘memory-type’ of this observer: but it is not 
strongly visual. The third observer, D., is a professor of biology, and is 
by nature and training visual; his reaction-time was much lengthened 
when he attended to the movement, he having normally always attended 
to the sensation. I presume that his case would support the theory of 
Flournoy and Baldwin. My own idea is that an unusual direction of the 
attention lengthens the reaction-time, but that when the reaction has 
been much practised it becomes reflex. In my own case it requires 
practically no attention of any sort. 

I can, however, give you an instance (unpublished) that supports 
your point of view. An observer reacted much more slowly for sound 
than for light. When I enquired into the matter I found that it was 
because his attention was disturbed (7.e. was sensory) by not knowing 
where the sound was. When I shewed him the place and nature of 
the sound, his reaction became much quicker and more regular.” 


Honours are divided. But it is plain enough that we cannot 
infer type from reaction, whatever may be the effect of type upon 
reaction, given equality of all other conditions. 

The Donders times are 180 o for sound, and 188 o for light. 
Wundt explains the first as sensorial and the second as muscular, 
referring the difference to practice’. Donders had reacted to light 
far more frequently than to sound. Of course, he may have been 
a ‘visual,’ as Professor Baldwin guesses. But I have so far been 
unable to find any indication of the fact in the literature: and 
Wundt’s hypothesis is well borne out by the last case cited in 
Professor Cattell’s letter. 

Professor Baldwin does not claim support for his theory from 
the other times which do not show the sensorial-muscular difference, 
quoted in my previous paper. 

Evidence against the Type-theory.—“ There are as many kinds 
of memory,” writes Volkmann’*, “as there are kinds of ideas.” 
True, “it is probable that inequality of memories in the same 


1 Physiol. Psych., 4th ed. 11. pp. 312, 313. 
2 Lehrbuch d. Psych., 3rd ed. I. p. 476. 
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individual is the rule, not the exception.” But there seems to 
be no good ground for the assumption that this inequality is, on 
the average, so great as to pass over into a virtually exclusive 
preponderance of one particular memory. Most people, I imagine, 
would judge by Jacob’s voice and by the hands of Esau, though 
they might incline, by nature or education, to prefer either one 
of the two criteria, In other words, a “mixed” memory-type must 
be recognised. 

The elucidation of a memory-type is by no means an easy 
matter. No memory-image is qualitatively constant, even if it 
persist in its original type. Very frequently it does not: many 
would-be visual memories are in reality verbal (auditory) memories, 
—we remember that we “saw” things of which we have merely 
heard our elders speak; or we say that we remember “seeing” 
when all that we really remember is the form of words in which 
we are accustomed to narrate the experience. Type may shift in 
other ways: it is possible to break oneself of the habit of piano 
playing by finger-memory, and to learn to “read,” 7.e. to vary from 
the motor type to the sensory. In my own experience, memory- 
type differs considerably, and not always quite accountably, as 
between special recollections and actions’. 

I have tested and observed the processes of memory in myself 
since 1890. By nature, my visual memory is the strongest; the 
motor is available, but a good deal weaker ; the auditory lags still 
farther behind the motor than the motor does behind the visual. 
Having satisfied myself of these relations, I attempted, in 1891 
and 1892, to give special practice to the motor and auditory types ; 
and succeeded in largely increasing their effectiveness. Since 1892 
I have been engaged in experiments which have demanded an 
exclusively visual memorising : and the results show that the effort 
to rule out conflicting processes has been successful. Yet my 
visual and auditory reactions, sensorial and muscular, have varied 
only by a few o during the five years. Moreover, the time- 
difference showed itself from the moment that I had learned the 
two possibilities of direction of attention, and before I knew any- 
thing of what ‘ought’ to happen upon Lange’s theory. 

Professor Baldwin thinks that distinctions will manifest them- 
selves, within the sensory type, in the times of reaction to stimuli 
from various sense-departments. A ‘visual,’ e.g., will react more 
quickly to light than to sound. Indeed, this belief is essential to 
the type-theory of reactions. As I have said above, the theory is 


1 Ribot : Les maladies de la mémoire, 7th ed. pp. 110, 111. 

2 Cf. Baldwin, Mental Development, pp. 435, 461, note. Ch. xIv. Xv. 
of this work call attention to certain of the facts noticed above ; but their 
generalisations appear to be one-sided. Such, at least, is the indication 
of the details of evidence which I have been able to collect.—The only 
explicit recognition of a “mixed” type by Professor Baldwin that I can 
find occurs in the Phil. Rev., 11. p. 396 (article on “ Internal Speech and 
Song).” Elsewhere, type is treated as if necessarily simple. 
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a “generalisation” from the facts of aphasia. ‘ Voluntary move- 
ments generally” will be performed as the speech-movements are 
performed: the “cue” for reaction will be the “cue” normal to 
speech, in the given case. M. Binet, who appears to have arrived 
independently of Professor Baldwin at a similar conclusion, regards 
the results of his test of M. Inaudi as invalidating the hypothesis’. 
M. Inaudi is a professional “calculator,” of the pure auditory type. 
The auditory ‘cue,’ i.e, is very strongly predominant in his cal- 
culations. There is also a motor ‘cue,’ but “the movement of 
articulation only intervenes to reinforce the auditory image.” 
Visual ideation is exceedingly elementary. The reaction-times were : 
sound, 86 0; sight, 89 o ; touch, 88 c. M. Binet writes: 


“The average time of reaction remains almost exactly the same, 0°08 
sec., whatever the nature of the stimulus. One would have supposed 
that M. Inaudi, whose type is for all practical purposes exclusively au- 
ditory, would react most quickly to auditory stimuli. We even imagined 
at the time that the reaction method could be employed for the de- 
termination of the memory-type of different persons. The hypothesis, 

rhaps, is still not wholly untenable: it may be that experiments upon 
ysterical subjects would furnish interesting results. But at any rate, 
it has broken down completely in the case of M. Inaudi.” 


Professor Baldwin may fairly object that the test is not un- 
exceptionable, as no comparison was instituted between the sensorial 
and muscular directions of attention. In any event, however, the 
results appear to tell heavily against the type-theory. If the 
times are “sensory” they should have shown differences. From 
the Leipsic standpoint they would be judged to be muscular: (1) 
because M. Inaudi was new to the reaction experiment, and so 
would be apt to concentrate his attention upon the hand movement ; 
(2) because of their shortness; (3) because of their small mean 
variation (10 o) ; and (4) because of their uniformity in the different 
sense-departments. If we grant that they are muscular, we have 
a man, endowed with an extraordinarily developed sense memory, 
preferring muscular times, and giving no sign of any inclination to 
change to the opposite form,—as the theory requires; while the 
muscular times are so short that it would be impossible for the 
sensorial to be shorter,—as the theory again requires. 

M. Binet bows to the facts. “It must not be supposed that 
M. Inaudi is an auditive outside of his professional exercises in 
calculation. He is an auditive for calculation, i.e. for one partial, 
special, sharply defined memory: there is nothing to show that he 
is guided by audition in the use of his other faculties.” One cannot 
argue, with Professor Baldwin, from the “cues, checks, controls,” 
involved in speech to those “affixed to hand actions.” A man 
may speak from predominantly sensory ‘cues, and yet execute 
a true muscular reaction from a motor: indeed, he may prefer to 
take the motor cue for reaction, when he is left free to choose 
between that and the sensory. 


1 Psychol. des grands calculateurs, etc. 1894, pp. 106 ff. 69, 72. 
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To these two negative instances must be added the weight of all 
the evidence for the generality of the sensorial-muscular difference. 

As the argument has been somewhat overweighted with details, 
it may not be amiss to append a brief summary : 

(1) Only a certain proportion of those who offer themselves 
for test in the psychophysical laboratory prove to be capable of 
constant and regular reaction. Hence I have spoken of a “dis- 
position ” for these psychological experiments. 

(2) The great majority of those who react with constancy show 
the sensorial-muscular difference. Hence I have taken this dif- 
ference as averagely indicative of the psychological “ disposition.” 

(3) Those who react regularly, but not in the sensorial- 
muscular way, require special attention at the hands of the ex- 
perimenter. Their times may be explained by degree of practice 
(so Wundt of Donders), by automatism’ from continued practice 
(Wundt of Cattell, Cattell of himself), by abnormality (uncommon 
feature) of mental constitution (Flournoy’s case), by the character 
of their reaction education (Dessoir’s cases), by novelty of stimulus 
(Martius), by insufficient education (van Biervliet’s cases), etc. 

(4) Upon the basis of the foregoing propositions a theory of 
the simple reaction has been built up. Its stages have been briefly 
sketched in previous papers in Mind. It is connected with the 
names of Wundt, L. Lange, Martius, Miinsterberg, Kiilpe, etc. 

(5) Professor Baldwin offers as a substitute for this theory 
a theory couched in terms of memory-type. Reaction time is an 
index of the type of ‘cue’ used by the subject in speaking. The 
sensorial-muscular difference is not a fact from which inferences 
can be drawn for theory. There is no reason why the sensorial 
time should be averagely longer than the muscular. Sensory 
speakers react more quickly sensorially than muscularly, and vice 
versa. 

(6) The new theory certainly possesses something of the 
“naturalness and probability ” which is claimed for it by its author. 
But the evidence for it at present is so slight that it is hardly 
more than a conjecture. It seems fair to say that no unequivocal 
testimony has been adduced, while the counter-evidence is very 
strong. 

If the a priori probability be still emphasised, the objection 
must be urged that the theory, in its present form, is much too 
simple. The memory mechanism is more complex than Professor 
Baldwin recognises. 


1 It is to be noted that automatism can only arise where a con- 
siderable amount of practice has preceded the attempt to get the sensorial- 
muscular difference. I have never known the difference, once obtained, 
to decrease. It rather tends to increase : as the sensorial time is constant, 
but there is great difficulty in the retention of the muscular form intact. 
Hence I must differ entirely from Professor Baldwin, Psych. Rev., 1. 
p. 270. 

E. B. TircHEner. 














VIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze (The Doctrine of 
Thought). By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons, 1895. Pp. xvi, 375. 


PROFESSOR JONES has gone very thoroughly to work upon Lotze, for 
this book—which runs to 375 pages—deals only with “the doctrine 
of thought,” as set forth, for the most part, in his Logic, and a 
second volume is promised which shall deal with Lotze’s metaphysical 
doctrines. Even those who are most grateful to Lotze for his 
services to philosophy may be disposed to think that this is to rate 
his importance too highly ; for, with all his acumen, Lotze is not a 
philosopher of the first rank. The unsystematic character of his 
mind forbids us to place him among the dit majores to whom 
commentaries are rightly dedicated. It is not, however, the sym- 
pathetic deference of a disciple which has induced Professor Jones to 
devote so much attention to Lotze’s methods and conclusions. Lotze 
is used throughout as an object-lesson. The conclusion which the 
book seeks to establish is that “the main contribution of Lotze to 
philosophic thought, the only ultimate contribution, consists in 
deepening that Idealism which he sought to overthrow. He yields 
a tergo, and as an unwilling witness, an idealistic conception of the 
world” (Preface). The purpose of the book is thus not only to 
disarm Lotze’s criticism of Hegelian idealism by convicting him of 
inconsistencies, but also to re-inculeate Hegel’s fundamental tenet. 
It may be doubted whether this is the best way of approaching 
either Lotze or “Idealism”; for it necessarily thrusts into the 
background the elements of truth underlying Lotze’s criticism which 
gave it its vitality, and which Professor Jones seems now and again to 
acknowledge. On the other hand, the indirect method of approach- 
ing the idealistic position involves so much controversial detail that 
we do not get beyond a very general statement of the position itself. 
But as a living contribution to the philosophical problem as that is 
shaping itself at present in English-speaking countries, the volume 
possesses a distinct importance of its own, and it is doubtless in this 
light rather than as a historical monograph upon Lotze that the 
author would like his book to be regarded. Needless to say that 
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Professor Jones brings critical insight to the destructive part of his 
work, and force and fervour to the constructive part, which supplies 
the nerve of the whole. The whole book is vigorous and remarkably 
fresh, and the emphasis laid in the last chapter upon the “frankly 
realistic” nature of his own theory gives Professor Jones’s presentation 
of Absolute Idealism a degree of originality which differentiates it 
from the ordinary versions of English Hegelianism that descend 
from Green. 

The first chapter, which deals with ‘The Main Problem of 
Lotze’s Philosophy,’ takes a general view of Lotze’s historical position 
in relation to the main currents of thought during the century, and 
gives some account of his chief philosophical contentions, the motives 
which underlay them and the schools or tendencies against which 
they were directed. It is so well done that the ordinary reader will 
regret that more of the like is not vouchsafed him; the remaining 
chapters plunge at once into ‘the doctrine of thought’ and are 
sufticiently stiff reading. As Professor Jones points out in this chapter, 
it is as a critic of the two dominant tendencies of the century that 
Lotze possesses historical importance. He criticises, on the one 
hand, the Naturalism or Materialism which was so confidently 
propounded in the middle of the century as the philosophical 
outcome of science, and, on the other hand, the claims of ‘pure 
thought’—what he considers to be the exclusive intellectualism of 
dialectical idealism and its inadequate provision for the spiritual 
needs of the individual. To say, however, that Lotze “sets himself 
against the two great constructive movements of modern thought on 
behalf of the contents of the ordinary consciousness’ (p. 7)’, is rather 
an unfair way of stating the case ; and, indeed, Professor Jones admits 
(p. 14) that this “may seem to be a hard saying,” and even that 
“taken absolutely it is not true.” He supplies himself a more 
generous estimate when he says (p. 15) that “ Lotze has avoided the 
one-sided development of abstract views, placed himself at the point 
of collision of the primary interests of human life,” or again (p. 24) 
“it is no small honour to Lotze that, in an age which was given 
over to abstract constructions of man and the world, he stood almost 
alone protesting against the rash haste which secured unity by 
sacrificing its content.” In the light of these admissions, the original 
statement would be more correct if, for the words which Professor 
Jones italicises, we substitute others and read the sentence thus: Lotze 
set himself against the two great constructive movements of modern 
thought on behalf of elements of experience which they alike neglect. 
It is his massive protest against the sacrifice of “ man’s inalienable 
and highest aspirations” (as he terms them in the Microcosmus), 
combined with his skilful exposure of the weak places of the 
pretentious systems that would override our deepest needs, to which 
he owes his honourable place in the history of this century’s thought. 
By his undaunted re-assertion of the fundamental truth of the view 


1 The italics are in the original. 
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of the world implied in moral or spiritual experience, he re-inspired 
confidence in many who felt the consequences of Materialism and a 
deified Logic to be almost equally disastrous, but who had been 
intimidated by the assurance with which the system-makers pro- 
mulgated their conclusions. And if, as the century draws to a close, 
there is a very general and growing recognition of the limitations of 
the scientific point of view, and if Absolute Idealism, on the other 
hand, in the person of Professor Jones and others, endeavours to dis- 
sociate itself from the abstractions of “ Panlogismus,” and acknow- 
ledges more freely the defects of many statements that have passed 
current—this result is due in no small degree to Lotze’s patient 
work between 1840 and 1880, a period of forty years during which 
he must often have seemed to himself and to others like the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. In point of fact he has exercised a 
more pervasive influence than usually falls to the lot of anyone who 
is not a thinker of first-rate originality and genius. No doubt 
Lotze has been enlisted as an ally, or rather adopted as a champion, 
by many representatives of what Professor Jones calls “the popular 
and theological consciousness,” and it is not to be denied that the 
curiously unsystematic character of Lotze’s mind and his habit of 
balancing conflicting possibilities without indicating any definite 
conclusion, give him at times the air of falling back upon popular 
thought. But it has to be remembered that what Lotze means to 
defend is not the specific formule of any accepted creed or system 
but only the ethical or spiritual convictions that underlie its dogmas, 
and of which perchance these dogmas may be a very imperfect 
expression. To put it even more generally, it is simply the spiritual 
view of the world for whose safety he is concerned. Similarly, 
Lotze’s revolt against Panlogism and his insistence on the part 
played by the feelings, both in the structure of reality and in our 
reconstructive estimate of it, has no doubt favoured the development 
of a type of theological thought which seeks to fence off the territory 
of religion from reason altogether, and which endeavours accordingly 
ingeniously to evade an answer to the question of the metaphysical 
truth or untruth of the doctrines it teaches. But this divorce of 
the ethical or religious from the rational can hardly be considered 
part of Lotze’s own programme. He has left on record in many 
passages his appreciation of the effort of speculative idealism, and if 
that idealism was really, as he says, in pursuit of “the supreme and 
not wholly unattainable goal of science,” then there is no part of 
experience from which reason can be, as it were, warned off. But 
of course the historical consequences of a doctrine may always be 
fairly produced in evidence against it, and, so far, Professor Jones is 
quite within his rights in pointing out the dangers involved in 
Lotze’s positions or at least in his way of stating them. 

But it is time to pass from these generalities to the precise thesis 
of Professor Jones’s book. The points in Lotze’s doctrine of thought on 
which Professor Jones lays most stress—and which he sets himself to 
controvert—are (1) the subjectivity of thought, and (2) its merely 
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formal or instrumental function in our experience. Under the first 
head he refers to the numerous passages in which Lotze insists that 
while our thoughts are valid or true of things—correspond to things 
—they yet are not the things themselves. ‘The things themselves 
do not pass into knowledge; they only awaken in us ideas which 
are not things.” ‘We may exalt the intelligence of more perfect 
beings above our own as high as we please ; but so long as we desire 
to attach any rational meaning to it, it will never be the thing itself, 
but only an aggregate of ideas about the thing.” To condemn or 
disparage knowledge on account of this necessary subjectivity is, 
however, according to Lotze, quite unjustifiable, unless we assume 
that the function of knowledge is not to know things but to be 
them. In a sense Professor Jones admits the obvious truth of these 
considerations, but at the same time he intimates that Lotze’s way 
of stating the case makes “the rift between thought and its objects 
final.” But the two points mentioned above are too closely connected 
to be kept definitely separate in exposition, and the central part of 
the book, after the two introductory chapters, is devoted rather to the 
second point, that is to say, to a critical analysis of Lotze’s limitation 
of thought to a formal or instrumental function in our experience. 
Thought, according to Lotze, is, as Professor Jones puts it, “only a 
single part or element or faculty of mind, occupying a restricted 
place amongst several others, which cooperate with it in the produc- 
tion of the contents of our intelligent life” (p. 50). More particu- 
larly thought is dependent upon sense and an ‘ unconscious psychical 
mechanism’ for its content. Again, the feelings and emotions are 
absolutely irreducible to thoughts or conceptions: so much so that, 
as Lotze says, “it is possible that even divine intelligence would 
find nothing in the conception of knowledge alone that should 
necessitate feeling to issue out of it.” It is to feeling that we owe 
the consciousness of the worth which objects have for us. Feeling 
as the source of our judgment of value thus takes precedence of 
cognition, for the Good is a higher category than the True. Indeed 
it may be said that to feeling we owe the ideal of knowledge itself— 
the conception of an all-comprehensive and harmonious whole—and 
feeling also awakens the impulse to seek it. Finally, thought yields 
only hypothetical necessity ; absolute or unconditional necessity is 
given only in the immediate certainty of esthetic and moral convic- 
tion. ‘It is not pure intelligence, whether we call it understanding 
or reason, that dictates to us those assumptions which we regard as 
inviolable; it is everywhere the whole mind, at once thinking, 
feeling, and passing moral judgments, which, out of the full com- 
pleteness of its nature, produces in us those unspoken first principles 
to which our perception seeks to subordinate the content of experi- 
ence.” “The fact that there is truth at all cannot in itself be 
understood, and is only comprehensible in a world the whole nature 
of which depends upon the principle of the Good” (Microcosmus, 
Bk, 1x. c. 5). Professor Jones summarises the position thus: “The 
conception that thought depends upon a foreign source for its data 
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lies at the root of the whole attempt of Lotze to limit its powers. 
It leads him, in fact, to share the material of thought between 
feeling on the one side and sensation on the other. Feeling supplies 
it with the ideals which inspire and guide knowledge, and which 
express, although indefinitely, the harmonious totality of experience; 
and sensation supplies it with the material out of which is elaborated 
our world of sensuous objects” (p. 63). And he points out a 
parallelism, in some respects, between Lotze’s Feeling and Kant’s 
Reason, feeling being for Lotze the source of our moral and religious 
ideals. But he considers the dualism of Lotze’s doctrine more 
dangerous, inasmuch as it leads (or has led historically) to the 
subjugation of intelligence to feeling, to despair of philosophy and 
an appeal to faith and “the intuitions of the heart.” 

After this analysis of Lotze’s doctrine, the third chapter proceeds 
to redargue the position so far as concerns the account given of the 
relation between perception and conception. Attention is called at 
the outset to some of Lotze’s metaphors. Thought is “a tool”; or, 
again, thinking is the path we take to the hill-top ; it is the circuit 
we are compelled to make in consequence of the position of the 
human mind, not at the centre of things but “somewhere in the 
extreme ramifications of reality.” By thinking we succeed in re- 
constructing the real world; we do get our view from the hill-top. 
But “the act of thinking can claim only subjective significance... All 
the processes which we go through in the forming of conceptions, in 
classification, in our logical constructions, are subjective processes of 
our thought, and not processes which take place in things.” <Ac- 
cording to Lotze, however, these subjective processes do in the end 
enable us to reach an objective result, and Professor Jones describes 
his attitude as an attempt to “strike a middle path between the 
Scepticism which severs knowledge and reality and the Idealism 
which seemed to him to identify them.” ‘The remainder of the 
chapter is intended to prove the impossibility of such a via media. 

The specific function of thought, according to Lotze, is “to 
reduce the coincidence of our ideas to coherence.” It does this “ by 
adding to the reproduction or severance of a connection in ideas the 
accessory notion of a ground for their coherence or non-coherence.” 
It thus converts an associative into a reflective or rational experi- 
ence. This leads Professor Jones to ask what is the nature of the 
relation which exists between the associative and the thinking form 
of consciousness. ‘Does thought produce the principles which give 
coherence to the contents of our experience, or does it only discover 
them in that experience? Is the original datum of thought a 
genuine manifold with no inherent connections, or is there in truth 
no such thing as a manifold, but only what appears to be a manifold, 
because the principles of unity within it are latent or merely 
implicit?” (p. 84). He finds Lotze’s answer “ambiguous, if not 
inconsistent,” and it may be said at once that he lays his hand here 
upon serious weaknesses in Lotze’s statement. The last sixteen 
pages of this chapter form a very cogent piece of reasoning as well as 
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an admirable piece of philosophical writing. Professor Jones succeeds, 
I think, in showing that Lotze wavers between a representation of the 
datum “now as a mere meaningless state of consciousness and now 
as a world of objects related in space and time.” ‘‘ According to one 
view so much is supplied to thought that nothing is left to it except 
to ‘sift’ the rich content of perceptive experience and re-arrange 
it, without in any way adding anything to it except the reasons for 
its combinations. Thought, on this view, is formal and receptive, 
and its only work is that of reflection. It presents the old world 
over again, but in the new light of an ordering principle. Accord- 
ing to the other view, it is only through the intervention of thought 
that there are either ideas or an intelligible world at all. It arrests 
the shifting panorama of subjective states of consciousness, objectifies 
and fixes them so as to give them meaning, and then relates them 
into a systematic world of knowledge. On this view everything, 
except the absolutely meaningless subjective data, is due to the 
spontaneous activity of thought. In other words, thought, instead 
of being receptive and formal, is essentially constructive, the cause 
on account of which alone there can be either ideas or objects, or 
connections between them” (pp. 96—7). Now it is plain enough 
that Lotze is here working at a real problem, but every careful 
student of his Zogic must admit that in trying to articulate a theory 
of what actually happens he involves himself in serious confusion. 
Professor Jones is, in my opinion, substantially right when he finds 
that the root of this confusion is ‘the assumption that the first datum 
of knowledge is the subjective state, or the change in consciousness 
consequent upon the varying stimuli arising from the outer world, 
and that the first act of thought is to objectify this subjective. His 
whole doctrine rests upon the psychological hypothesis that what we 
first know, indefinitely enough perhaps, is a subjective state, and 
that the first act of thought is to make this state in ourselves 
representative of an outward object. The subjective is projected, 
reified, posited, so as to become an object” (p. 105). As against 
this, Professor Jones successfully maintains that, just as we do not 
infer the existence of a seen object from physiological changes in our 
brain or nerves, but on the contrary infer these processes because 
we have first seen the object, so although it is true that conscious- 
ness as a matter of fact must change in order that we may know 
the object which incited the change, that “does not prove that we 
first know the change in ourselves and then infer the object. On 
the contrary the first in the order of events is again the last in the 
order of thought...In the order of knowledge the objective comes 
first... The reality first given to us indefinitely, opens out upon us 
into differences, and sunders into the primary distinctions of subjec- 
tive and objective. But we are not entitled, on account of the 
fundamental character of this distinction, to forget or deny the 
unity of the reality in which the distinction takes place; nor is 
there any justification for fixing a complete gap between the subjec- 
tive and the objective, and compelling thought in some unknowable 
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way either to objectify the former or a part of it, and to leap blindly 
from one world into the other, from the sphere of mere subjective 
' states to that of external facts corresponding to them...If we begin 
with the purely subjective, we must end there...Lotze himself 
nowhere explains this extraordinary process of seizing upon a mere 
change in consciousness, flinging it, or a part of it, into a sphere in 
which it can confront the self as a not-self, and endowing it with a 
quasi-independent existence. Nor is it explicable...for in order to 
begin at all, we must already have an object” (pp. 105—113). I 
think it can hardly be denied that Lotze’s account of the objectifi- 
cation of the subjective as the first operation of thought, converting 
impressions into ideas, lays him open to this criticism, and is, in 
point of fact, fundamentally misleading. It is an attempt, in an 
account of knowledge, to get behind the fact of knowledge altogether, 
to explain how that which is not in any sense knowledge—“ nothing 
but a state of consciousness, a mood of ourselves,” a “mere internal 
movement,” a ‘meaningless change in the state of the soul”—is 
transformed into knowledge and comes to have significance or cogni- 
tive value for the subject in which it takes place. Now if thought 
is to objectify or in any way to deal with these subjective states, it 
must have some knowledge or awareness of them as such; and that 
implies the fact of knowledge as already existing. It is indeed 
obviously impossible for us to place ourselves outside of this fact 
and explain how knowledge of any sort is possible. Nothing is more 
certain than that “the miracle of knowledge” has, from a logical and 
ultimate point of view, simply to be accepted. As Professor James 
puts it (Psychology 1. 8): “In his dumb awakening to the conscious- 
ness of something there, a mere this as yet (or something for which 
even the term this would perhaps be too discriminative and the 
intellectual acknowledgment of which would be better expressed by 
the bare interjection ‘lo!’) the infant encounters an object in which 
(though it be given in a pure sensation) all the categories of ‘the 
understanding are contained...Here the young knower meets and 
greets his world; and the miracle of knowledge bursts forth, as 
Voltaire says, as much in the infant’s lowest sensation as in the 
highest achievement of a Newton’s brain.” From a physiological 
or psychological standpoint, we may, of course, say that the miracle 
bursts forth on the occasion of certain antecedent processes ; but to 
ask how these processes give rise to the unique relation of knowledge 
is to involve ourselves in a hopeless hysteron proteron. To enquire 
how there is such a fact as knowledge at all, may indeed be said to 
be the ultimate form of the type of enquiry which Lotze so often 
ridicules—the desire to know how being is made. To say that 
‘thought’ creates knowledge out of mental states unreferred, is a 
highly misleading way of saying that knowledge in the finite 
consciousness depends upon organic stimulus. Such ‘mental states’ 
are the hypothetical result of the organic stimulus, interposed 
between that stimulus and the mental reaction in the shape of 
attention ; but even psychology can say nothing of these hypothetical 
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states beyond consigning them to the convenient receptacle of the 
sub-conscious. The desire to explain the actual passage from the 
organic to the conscious, to catch nature in the act, as it were—half 
in and half out as Dr Stirling somewhere puts it—is probably at the 
root of theories of objectification like Lotze’s, but the interposition 
of unreferred states does not really help to elucidate the transition 
or to ease in any way the acceptance of the miracle of knowledge. 
The consequence of this false start on Lotze’s part is that at one 
time he talks as if the whole intelligible world were the work of 
thought, superinduced upon a meaningless datum ; at another time 
he speaks of thought as a purely formal function, which receives 
from perception a world of objects in space and time, and which is 
limited to the reflective discovery of the grounds of the coherence 
of what is already associatively combined for it. These are the two 
views which Professor Jones signalised in the passage quoted above, 
and it is plain that they are the same two views which we find 
imperfectly reconciled in Kant’s account of the synthesis of imagi- 
nation. Lotze’s ‘unconscious psychical mechanism’ which prepares 
the data of sense for the advent of reflective thought is just the 
‘blind but indispensable function of the soul’ which plays so 
important a part in the Kantian exposition. And it seems to me 
that Professor Jones’s method with Lotze here may be instructively 
illustrated by the divergent views which commentators have taken 
of this part of the Kantian theory. According to one interpreta- 
tion of Kant, objectivity, order and connection are first introduced 
by the categories into the formless manifold of sense ; the appercep- 
tive unity consciously acting through these functions seems thus 
actually to make the world we know. This is the impression we 
carry away from much of Green’s writing, and to this view, if I am 
not mistaken, Professor Caird’s first commentary lent some coun- 
tenance. Dr Stirling’s T'ext-book to Kant, on the other hand, largely 
in a spirit of polemic against the subjectivity of this view, laid 
undivided stress upon the preparatory work of imagination, to the 
extent of apparently making the whole work of. thought otiose, a 
‘ stamping’ of connections already given. From this point of view, 
he ended by characterizing Kant’s whole scheme of the categories as 
a laborious ‘superfetation.’ Professor Caird, in the second edition 
of his commentary, gives a more discriminating account of Kant’s 
real meaning by emphasizing the words which Kant himself itali- 
cises, namely that the synthesis of the imagination, although ‘blind’ 
inasmuch as it does not bring the categories consciously into play, 
yet take place according to the categories. The work of the reflective 
understanding is simply to bring to explicit consciousness the 
principles on which the associative or pre-rational consciousness 
has been unconsciously proceeding. Neither in Kant nor in 
Lotze, however, is this distinction between the associative and the 
rational consciousness drawn with sufficient clearness and breadth. 
I know no place where it is so satisfactorily worked out as by 
Professor Laurie in his Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta. Professor 
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Laurie employs the apt term Attuition, or the attuent mind, to 
designate the receptive consciousness of objects, and of the relations 
between objects, possessed by the higher animals or by a child 
before the emergence of active Reason in the strict sense of that 
term. Reason converts attuits or passive recepts into actively 
grasped percepts, and in its search for grounds transforms (some 
instances of) sequence into causal connections. In general, it 
makes possible the beginnings of science, the beginnings of our 
human knowledge of a stable system of things. It will not be 
denied that this pre-rational consciousness exists; and (although the 
life of reason in every case rises from it as a basis) the distinction 
between the two can hardly, it seems to me, be too sharply drawn. 
The two lives are on different planes, and there is no passage from the 
one to the other save by a leap. The presence of the reason-impulse 
means all the possibilities of science, it means morality, art and religion 
and all the possibilities of human history; its absence means the ab- 
sence of all these. But the attuent consciousness, although without 
the formative impulse of reason it does not possess the notion ef objec- 
tivity and truth which gives rise to science, is very far from being 
limited to a succession of purely subjective states or atomic sensa- 
tions. It receives images of objects which it distinguishes from one 
another and some of which it comes to associate together. This 
Lotze sees clearly enough and hence he attributes so much to sense 
and the unconscious mechanism and apparently leaves so little for 
thought to do. Professor Jones is perhaps hardly just—or let us 
say, hardly generous—to Lotze’s intention here ; his criticism some- 
what resembles Dr Stirling’s method with Kant. He beats Lotze 
up and down the field, thrusts him back upon his ‘meaningless 
changes in the state of the soul,’ quotes his acknowledgment that 
thought is necessary to objectify these, and then claims that he has 
surrendered his whole position and admitted the presence of thought 
in perception from the very first and throughout the whole process. 
Or, if this is not granted, he insists that Lotze reduces thought to 
an otiose appendage of sense. The success which attends this 
method of criticism is due, as we have seen, to Lotze’s blundering 
attempt to get behind knowledge altogether and describe how 
‘impressions’ are converted into ideas.’ But if we disregard this 
and look at the facts as they are, we are bound to admit that the 
sensuous and associative stage does exist, and so does the rational. 
Lotze expresses the difference between the two by saying that, in 
the latter, thought has supervened, affirming and organising. This 
may not be an unexceptionable, but surely it is a fairly legitimate, 
way of stating the difference, seeing that Lotze always means by 
thought the reflective, consciously ratiocinative function, the logical 
understanding. It is the case that thought, so understood, adds 
nothing but its own form to the sense-matter presented to it, 
and that many of the connections which it establishes among sense- 
objects are merely re-affirmed or actively taken possession of. But, 
even so, the imposition of this form is surely all-important; it is 
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the first condition of an intelligible world. And there are, besides, 
notions of reason which cannot be said to be given in sense at all, 
such as those of cause and end. Lotze signalises the first as 
constituting in an especial sense the form of reason when he says 
that thought has to convert coincidence into coherence ; sense only 
knows 6 after a, reason knows 6 through a or because of a. 
Professor Jones makes it a general objection to Lotze that “the 
same series of processes seem to be repeated upon two different 
levels, once by feeling or experience and once by thought” (p. 93). 
But this is exactly what happens. Moreover the reproach seems 
out of place in the mouth of one who professes a general allegiance 
to Hegel ; for, according to Hegel, all advance is simply repetition 
of the same form at different stages. Professor Jones would 
probably reply that it is just because Lotze does not take the 
associative and the rational consciousness as different stages of the 
same life or the same world, that he finds his statement of the case 
objectionable. Indeed this is what he does say: ‘The world of 
sense and the world of thought correspond point by point [i.e. in 
Lotze’s account]; but Lotze does not try to furnish any reason for 
this correspondence and mutual adaptability. If he had supplied 
such a reason, the worlds of thought and sense would have become 
species in a universal, to use his language, or different stages in the 
evolution of a single principle of reason, to use the language of 
idealism.” ‘We might expect the simple conclusion that because 
the higher is possible only if it is also in the lower, therefore it is in 
the lower, and the lower is only an elementary form of the higher” 
(pp. 99—100). Now I am not concerned to defend Lotze’s way of 
stating the case. I have already admitted and emphasized his 
grave initial error. I will go further and add that he frequently 
does seem to leave sense and thought side by side or over against 
one another as unrelated opposites. He treats the laws of thought 
—the conditions of the thinkable—as if they were written upon the 
sky of some abstract heaven, and had no inherent relation to 
reality. He repeatedly stops to give fresh expression to his astonish- 
ment that the world is responsive to thought at all and not ab 
initio and essentially unthinkable. Such preposterous astonishment 
certainly seems to imply that the mutual adaptability is the result 
of a happy accident ; and so far Lotze falls behind Kant, who also 
emphasized the mutual adaptation of sense and thought, but 
adduced it as evidence that the world has its origin in intelligence 
as regards its matter no less than as regards the formal categories. 
To speak as Lotze does is certainly, so far as language goes, to 
divorce reality from intelligence and to leave it standing as an 
“unknown external something,” as “unknown things and processes,” 
as “things themselves inacessible to observation which we suppose 
to underlie our sensuous perception,” as “an invisible something 
which we suppose to be outside us.” These expressions, all culled 
from Lotze’s Logic, prove sufficiently that he commits what I agree 
with Professor Jones in considering the unpardonable philosophic 
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sin—the assertion of the thing-in-itself as an unknown and unknow- 
able kernel of reality. In the light of this sinister consequence, 
one can understand Professor Jones’s jealousy of Lotze’s procedure 
in delegating to sense and the psychical mechanism one after 
another of the functions of “thought.” He seems to Professor 
Jones to hand over these functions to an essentially non-rational 
process and to leave thought with its occupation gone, an uncalled- 
for excrescence on the self-acting system of sense. This danger 
does lurk, we may admit, in Lotze’s general habit of thought, but it 
does not necessarily attach to the distinction between the work of 
sense and association and the subsequent work of reflective thought. 
One may emphasize the work done by the attuent consciousness, 
and even speak of ‘thought’ as a formal function which supervenes 
upon a ready-made world, without in the least intending to deny 
that the world of attuition is a preformation of reason in sense. 
Professor Laurie, for example, after making this distinction the 
pivot of his whole exposition finds no difficulty in concluding “ that 
the outer is not merely an x negating my self-consciousness, but 
that, on the contrary, it is Reason externalized, and that, as 
universal reason, it is one with the moments of my finite reason.... 
It would be a strange thing indeed if the energy of Reason seizing 
the external found that the one did not answer the other—that the 
datum of sense defeated the process of dialectic, that the plastic 
power of Reason encountered material which it failed to mould. It 
would be equally strange if the datum of sense failed to find its 
knower and interpreter, if it for ever remained what it appears to a 
dog or a horse” (Meta. Nova et Vetusta, pp. 213 and 227). 

But while we may intelligibly speak thus of the external world 
as the externalisation of reason (seeing that the formal categories of 
reason are reflected in its structure), it must still be maintained 
that the way in which Hegelian idealists speak of ‘thought’ is 
calculated only to darken counsel, Thought, whether we wish it or 
not, is identified beyond recall with the intellect as such, the under- 
standing, the reflective, discursive faculty. To talk, therefore, as is 
here done, of thought as “constitutive” of reality, as “ essentially 
constructive ”—to say that “thought is a constitutive and concrete 
reality” (p. 287) and that everything is “due to the spontaneous 
activity of thought” (p. 97)—is really to use expressions which fail 
to yield any meaning when we try to realise them. Philosophers 
may talk till they are hoarse, but they will never make ‘thought’ 
do duty not only for thought but also for sense and feeling and will. 
Professor Jones himself admitted lately, in an article on Lotze 
published in the New World, that ‘thought’ is an inapt and 
unfortunate term as an expression of what the Idealists mean. 
Commenting on Lotze’s opposition of experience or ‘the whole 
mind’ to thought or thinking, he added: “This is a change of 
terminology which Idealists would not care to oppose. In fact, 
‘whole mind’ or ‘spirit’ expresses their meaning less ambiguously 
than ‘thought,’ in so far as the former terms cannot be easily 
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confused with the purely formal faculty of the logician.” And he 
further spoke of “the idealistic identification of reality not with 
abstract thought but with spirit and its manifold activities.” It is 
disappointing, therefore, to find him throughout this volume using 
Thought in the traditional Hegelian sense, which has been prolific 
of so much confusion. The outcome of this usage is the reduction 
of the world to a system of thought-relations, as we find it in 
Green’s laborious, and after all ineffectual, attempt to eliminate the 
function of sense in perception. And I cannot help thinking that 
in one passage of the present volume Professor Jones (though in 
general he pursues a different method) has fallen back into this 
species of Neo-Kantianism’. Though we may be able to say 
nothing of sense as sense (and this lies in the nature of the case) 
the ditference between perception and conception remains funda- 
mental and irreducible. The one is immediate relation to, or 
experience of, reality, the second is a mediate relation, which may 
doubtless give a fuller and truer account of the real, but which 
depends for its whole meaning—and for its existence—upon the 
primary and vital relation of perception. Green is obliged to fall 
back surreptitiously upon the sense-data which he seems afraid 
openly to acknowledge. In various passages Professor Jones fully 
recognises the necessity of two factors—‘“sense” and “thought.” 
“Sense, by itself,” he says, “gives as little as thought by itself. 
The whole problem lies in the nature of the relation between these 
two factors. No one now can well deny the need of either, and the 
difficulty which we have to meet is how to conceive of both so as to 
enable them to cooperate and produce the concrete fact of know- 
ledge, in which form and content interpenetrate....Hegel and his 
followers would find a unity beneath their differences, and regard 
that unity as best characterized by the term Thought or Spirit” 
(p. 300). Here he gives us, it is true, the alternative of “Spirit,” 
but in other passages he talks of “the Idealism which found 
nothing in the world except thought” (p. 99), of “the Hegelian 
view that thought is a constitutive and concrete reality” (p. 287), 
of “the truth of Idealism which makes thought think thought” 
(p. 154). Now surely if the living whole consists of thought and 
sense, it cannot but provoke misunderstanding to give to the whole 
the name of one of the factors. To say that thought thinks 
thought, that there is nothing in the world except thought, cannot 
but be taken as an attempt to evade acknowledgment of the facts 
of sense. Yet that acknowledgment finds its way into the state- 
ments of even the most uncompromising idealists. Thought cannot 


1 The passage to which I refer is on pp. 101—2. In his reference to 
“the work done by modern psychologists, not to mention that of Kant” as 
“revealing the poverty of the supposed material and the significance of the 
work done upon it by intelligence,” he distinctly recalls Green’s method of 
analysing our apparently immediate perceptions into a set of thought- 
relations. But it is to be remembered that the complexity which modern 
psychology reveals is entirely upon the associational plane. 
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get to work unless it has a “material” (p. 105), unless it has 
“elements of sense” to work upon (p. 104). It “seizes upon an 
indefinite reality and articulates it into system” (p. 359); but the 
articulation cannot proceed unless the reality is somehow given in 
order to be seized. Professor Jones also speaks quite freely at 
times of “the sensuous and the intelligible elements” of experience 
(p. 335), or, what is the same thing in other words, of “the content 
and forms of our experience” (p. 303). He speaks of conception as 
abstracting from “our sensibility,” and in one place he says that 
what he has tried to show, as against Lotze, is that the “immediate 
forms of knowledge [perceptive feeling, etc.] could not supply thought 
with its necessary data unless they were armed with all the powers 
of thought as well as with those which are peculiar to themselves” 
(p. 325). He here admits that thought requires data, that these 
data are supplied by immediate forms of knowledge, and that these 
immediate forms of knowledge have powers peculiar to themselves. 
But the form in which he clothes the admission enables us, I 
think, to understand what he and other idealists are really fighting 
for under cover of an unfortunate terminology. He is contending 
for the inseparability, the mutual implication, of sense and thought, 
which seems to him to be threatened by the emphasis which Lotze 
and others lay upon the contribution of sense. Sense seems to him 
to be asserted as a source of data altogether alien to intelligence 
and to be put forward as the sole depository of reality ; and this is 
either to play into the hands of a sensationalistic scepticism or to 
evoke the spectre of a hopeless dualism. As against such a sup- 
posed position Professor Jones contends, in words already quoted, 
for “the mutual implication of the content and forms of our 
experience.” When Lotze says that “what is good and evil can as 
little be thought as what is blue and sweet,” and asks whether the 
essence of love and hate can be exhausted in concepts, he retorts by 
asking “whether love and hate and blue and sweet can be given 
without thought.” The answer, he says, is obvious; “sense, by 
itself, gives as little as thought by itself.” To this way of stating 
the case I, for one, have no objection, and I cannot think that 
Lotze would have denied the position. So, again, in regard to the 
relation of thought and reality—which is another form of the same 
question—what Professor Jones proves, and what he has doubtless 
really at heart, is the necessity of acknowledging ab initio what he 
calls in one place their “ontological affinity” (p. 334): “If the 
world is to reveal itself to man’s thought, it must have ontological 
affinity to his thinking powers.” Just as we must acknowledge 
the “correspondence and mutual adaptability” of sense and thought, 
or in other words the “ontological relation between the two 
elements of knowledge” (p. 329), so we must not treat the 
world as a reality independent of thought and unrelated to thought; 
for in that case it would of necessity remain to the end unknowable 
by thought. Here again I have nothing to object to, but why does 
Professor Jones go on to obliterate distinctions and re-invoke the 
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old confusions by translating “ ontological relation” into “ultimate 
identity” (p. 330) and speaking of sensation and perception not 
only as “essentially related to thought,” but as “identical with” 
thought? Surely there may be necessary relation without identity ; 
in fact, if there were identity, the relation would be impossible. 
Thought and reality are not the merely different, but neither are 
they the merely identical. Moreover Professor Jones’s relapse into 
such phrases is inconsistent with what he says of the value of 
Lotze’s criticism of the idealistic position’. And I should like to 
add that in insisting on relation, while denying identity, I am not 
actuated by a precisian anxiety about a word or phrase; for as 
soon as we speak of identity, the way is prepared for that sublima- 
tion of experience into the world of mere “thoughts,” which 
Professor Jones condemns as strongly as anyone. I find Professor 
Jones himself upon this dangerous inclined plane in his attempt to 
explain away the difference between perception and conception, or 
to maintain, at least, that the difference “is only a difference in 
degree of definiteness” (pp. 346 et seg.). ‘‘ Redness,” he says, “if 
we contrast it with colour is a particular perception, but if we 
contrast it with its own shades of crimson, scarlet and so on, it is a 
universal conception.” But we are moving here altogether in a 
world of conceptions. Red is a concept whether we contrast it 
with colour in general or with its own shades; the percept red is 
always a particular shade of red, though we may not stop at the 
moment reflectively to particularize it. The concept crimson or 
scarlet itself does not reach the inexhaustible particularity of its 
own sense-presentation, as that is constituted by what Professor 
Jones calls the “aggressive relations of time and space and our 
sensible affections.” These relations and affections may be “ com- 
paratively insignificant to the true understanding of things,” but it 
hardly becomes us to complain of their “aggressive” character, 
seeing that they are, as it were, the tissue in which the real world 
is given to us. I heartily agree with the contention that we must 
not regard perception as giving us the truth of reality once for all, 
and conception as leading us on a path of abstraction further and 
further away from the nature of things. Our conceptual account 
of the world, as formulated by the sciences, and ultimately by 
philosophy, is nearer the truth than the inadequate judgments of 
perception with which we start. In this sense, the process of 
knowledge is continuous ; it is, as Professor Jones says, ‘‘a process 
of discovering distinctions within an indefinite subject” (p. 362), or 


1 “Hegel, as against his predecessors, opposes mainly the tendency so to 
separate the real and ideal as to obscure or annul the principle which 
reveals itself in both of them; Lotze directs his main attack against what 
he conceived to be their immediate identification by Hegel. And it is this 
which, in my opinion, makes him so valuable as an expounder of Idealism, 
and helps us to know more clearly than Hegel’s immediate successors what 
he meant by the principle of thought which he identified with the principle 


of reality” (p. 273). 
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the “articulating into system” of ‘an indefinite reality” (p. 359). 
But it is still true that conception has only a mediate relation to 
reality, while in perception there is an immediate relation. We 
cannot explain in what this direct experience consists, for that 
would be to make it mediate—would be, in fact, to dig up the roots 
of our own life. All we can say is that without this direct contact 
with reality, or rather this immediate presence of reality in us, 
there would be no subject within which to discover distinctions, no 
reality to articulate into conceptual system. The distinction, there- 
fore, between perception and conception is not only “undeniable 
within its own limits,” it is primary and fundamental, and the 
attempt to minimize, if not to obliterate, it seems to me perhaps the 
most questionable and dangerous part of Professor Jones’s book. 
In one sense, as explained above, it is true to say that reality, 
i.e. the true account of reality, is reached only at the end of our 
scientific and philosophical analysis ; but, in another sense, it is as 
true to say that reality is given in perception or immediate ex- 
perience and given there alone. Lotze may not sufficiently distin- 
guish these two senses, but they are not in themselves inconsistent, 
as Professor Jones seems to think (p. 356). 

I have left myself no space to comment upon the more detailed 
criticism of Lotze’s logical doctrines; but for penetrative analysis 
the chapter on Lotze’s theory of the Judgment (chap. iv.) is one of 
the best in the book. The laboriously artificial theory into which 
Lotze is led by his start from pure identity is successfully shown 
to reduce Judgment in the end to a useless tautology—except so far 
as Lotze supplements his original principle by that of Sufficient 
Reason, which is tantamount to the idea of a system of related 
elements. Professor Jones justly censures Lotze’s characteristic 
method of patching up the defects of one principle by supplementing 
it by another. In this case, the second principle, which alone 
makes thought possible, is treated by Lotze as a fortunate accident(!) 
and the two are left standing inconsistently side by side. Chap. v. 
contains a very full exposition of Lotze’s theory of Inference, which 
is submitted to criticism in chap. vi. ‘The symbol of inference is 
not mechanical connection but organic growth. It is the evolution 
of the contents of a single, though not a simple, idea ; and evolution 
neither admits of anything new nor simply repeats itself.” The 
fundamental function of thought consists “not in connecting the 
discrete but in differentiating a unity.” This view is convincingly 
driven home throughout the chapter, which contains a luminous 
account of the actual reasoning process. Lotze’s theory is found to 
be involved in contradiction because it starts from the opposite view, 
that the operation of thought consists in connecting the discrete. 
It is the same view which leads him in his account of Judgment to 
the verge of declaring that predication is either idle or impossible. 
In his account of inference the same dominating idea is seen in his 
attempt to escape from this conclusion by passing from Subsumption 
to Substitution. Substitution, as Professor Jones observes, ‘‘is not 
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inference at all. It is rather the result of a process of inference. 
The mathematician will not substitute a+6+c for x, unless he has 
already ascertained that they are equivalent ; and the process of 
inference lies in the discovery of that equivalence, after which the 
act of substitution may follow as a matter of course” (242). It 
must be admitted, I think, that Lotze’s account of inference is 
vitiated by the original sins of his theory of Judgment, but I am 
not sure that Professor Jones’s account of the advance of knowledge 
is, at bottom, so different from Lotze’s as he thinks. He blames 
Lotze for attributing all the processes that are effective in the 
growth of Knowledge to “sense, perception and faith ” (p. 267)—“ in- 
tuitive processes resting on material knowledge” (p. 254). But 
when he gives his own account, that “thought has only one way 
of proving a truth, namely that of showing that it is already 
contained in the premises. And it shows that it was already in the 
premises by a more exhaustive investigation of them” (p. 243), Lotze 
might fairly ask whether this investigation is in strictness part of 
the reasoning process. Or, again, when he says, speaking of 
mathematical calculation, “the inference is in no wise based upon 
mathematical considerations, but upon the material premises ; and 
into these premises the investigator throws all the wealth of his 
previously acquired knowledge of nature. And the more discrimina- 
tive his knowledge, or the more systematic, or the greater the degree 
in which he is able to focus the light of the whole world on the 
problem in hand, the greater his success in developing the indefinite 
system which is the datum into an explicit system of necessarily 
relative elements. Jt is consideration of the material which enables 
him to predict, and to extend his universal law over cases not yet 
observed ” (p. 262)—is this essentially at variance with Lotze’s own 
statement that ‘the discovery of a universal law is always a guess 
on the part of the imagination, made possible by a knowledge of 
facts”? The difference here would seem to be in the main one of 
terminology. Lotze, with his analytic habit of mind, represents as 
the cooperative result of a number of factors what Professor Jones 
describes as a single living process. And if we extend a similar 
lenience to Lotze’s account of the relation of sense to thought—upon 
which Professor Jones returns at the beginning of this chapter on 
Inference—might not a sympathetic expositor say that Lotze’s 
prefiguring of the universals of thought in corresponding universals 
of sense might be plausibly interpreted as another way of saying 
that the real is ideal. And I cannot forbear pointing out in this 
connection that Professor Jones’s repeated insistence here on the 
‘constitutive’ nature of thought as ‘producing’ its ‘content’ (p. 
227) turns out on closer investigation to have a modified and much 
more modest meaning. It is constitutive of the content “in the sense 
that the particulars cannot exist except in their coherence” (p. 228). 
It thus “‘comprehends and penetrates its content,” but it does not 
constitute or creatively give its sensuous matter. This is the same 
conclusion as we arrived at in dealing with this point more fully above. 
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I do not, however, put forward these suggestions as a complete 
justification of Lotze’s procedure, still less with any intention to 
minimize the value of the searching examination to which that 
procedure has been subjected by Professor Jones. On the contrary, 
I think that that examination has laid bare serious defects in 
Lotze’s statement, and that Professor Jones has, in the main, made 
good his assertion of two warring tendencies in Lotze’s thought. 
Lotze is, at bottom and in his intention, it seems to me, at one with 
what we may agree to call the idealistic view of the universe. But 
he stood chronologically nearer to Hegel than we do. In his youth 
the Hegelian system was still a living theory, held by its adherents 
with a rigour and vigour of which, at this distance of time, we have 
little conception. To us now—even to those who are most inclined 
to call Hegel Master,—his system has already become historical ; it 
is simply the last great type of Idealism or Spiritual Monism. But 
we do not hesitate to criticise, or simply to drop, the asperities of 
the original statement, and to present what we consider the vital 
principle in a form moulded by our own controversies and adapted 
to our present needs. But when Lotze began to write, time had 
not yet softened the outlines of the theory, and thrown its details into 
the shade; and he may probably be accepted as a better authority 
than the present generation on its original lineaments. He stood 
forth, in any case, as the unsparing critic of “the dialectical idyll” 
and the too exclusive intellectualism of the Hegelian system ; and 
the emphasis given in his writings to this critical note, has led to 
his being (erroneously) regarded as fundamentally at variance with 
the principle of Idealism. Other characteristics of his work com- 
bined to strengthen this misconception. His mind is analytical and 
critical rather than constructive; and as it is his habit to begin 
from criticism of some popular conception or accepted theory, he 
seems to be always starting (to use his own metaphor) somewhere in 
the extreme ramifications of the subject. He seems never to weld 
his conclusions together from a central point of view. In a book 
like the Microcosmus, which meanders through the whole region of 
the knowable, this want of unity of conception becomes no less than 
distressing to the philosophical reader. Fresh as his criticisms 
generally are, and instructive as his laborious analysis undoubtedly 
often is, his habit of balancing conflicting possibilities and then 
passing to another theme, is as undeniably irritating and unsatisfac- 
tory. One cannot wonder if it produces upon many readers the 
impression that a solution of the difficulties has been abandoned, 
and that the result is simply a return to the disjecta membra of 
popular orthodoxy. And even the attempts at coordination which 
we find are apt to appear to thinkers of speculative and synthetic 
tendencies as the mechanical piecing together of elements reached 
by different methods and belonging to inconsistent theories of the 
world, I do not say that this impression is altogether just, but it 
must be admitted that it is not without excuse. Hence I do not 
think that Lotze can claim any permanent place as a thinker with a 
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system of his own. There is great danger that those who go to him 
in search of such a system, without much previous philosophical 
training, will miss the point of much of his finest work, and simply 
be strengthened in their antecedent prejudices and unphilosophical 
beliefs. But after all these liberal deductions it remains true that, 
by his criticism of dogmatic materialism on the one hand and 
dogmatic intel]lectualism on the other, he has been a most important 
factor in guiding the thought of the century towards truer conclu- 
sions; and the reader who is in some measure abreast of the 
tendencies of modern speculation, will still find much in his writings 
that is incisive and memorable and convincingly reasoned. 

I have not dwelt seriatim and separately with Professor Jones’s 
concluding chapters on ‘The Subjectivity of Thought’ and ‘The 
Principle of Reality in Thought and its Processes.’ As they sum 
up and bring to a focus the principles on which the whole critical 
argument of the book depends, they have been frequently laid under 
contribution in the foregoing account. But reference should be 
made to the criticism of Lotze’s fundamental and characteristic 
position that ‘all our conclusions concerning the real world rest 
upon the immediate confidence or the faith which we reposé in the 
universal validity of a certain postulate of thought which oversteps 
the limits of the special world of thought,” or, as he puts it elsewhere, 
“As regards the ultimate principles which we rollow in this criticism 
of our thoughts, it is quite true that we are left with nothing but 
the confidence of Reason in itself, or the certainty of belief in the 
general truth that there is a meaning in the world.” To put it 
otherwise, it is only the Good which has in itself the complete right 
to be, and this is recognised in a judgment or postulate of value, 
which carries us beyond the merely intellectual region into the 
domain of feeling. But Lotze nowhere says, as Professor Jones 
makes him say, that this judgment is possible “apart from and 
without the co-operating activity of thought.” He only says that it 
would be impossible to a thought which was not coloured by feeling. 
The criticism here seems to me, therefore, hardly fair to Lotze, 
especially as Professor Jones seems unwilling to deny that the Good 
and the Real may be taken as identical and metaphysics ultimately 
based upon ethics (p. 295). And when in his concluding chapter 
(the robust realism of which I have already signalized) Professor 
Jones says that “the only way to reach reality at the end of the 
process is to take our departure from it” (p. 334), or again that 
Idealists “ have made this conception of the systematic and rational 
coherence of reality their starting-point, in such a manner that they 
do not doubt, any more than men of science do, that the endeavour 
of thought will lead to truth, or that reality will yield its treasures 
to the inquiring intellect,” and that hence they “return once more 
to the attitude of ordinary consciousness and of science, and commit 
their thinking to the guidance of fact”—may it not fairly be asked 
whether this “starting-point” is not itself of the nature of faith? 
Doubtless it is a necessary assumption, and one which the advance 
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of knowledge, in particular the growing coherence of knowledge, 
tends more and more to confirm, but is it not ultimately a trust, a 
supreme hypothesis ? 

ANDREW SETH. 





LD Amitié Antique daprés les moeurs populaires et les théories des 
philosophes. Par L. Duaas, Docteur és-lettres. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1894, Pp. 454. 


Noruine is more significant of the difference between the life and 
manners of antiquity and modern times than the attention bestowed 
by ancient philosophers upon the Theory of Friendship. The 
practical side of the subject frequently engaged the attention of 
Socrates, as we learn from the Memorabilia: to its theoretical 
aspect Plato devotes an entire dialogue, not to mention sporadic 
references elsewhere, and Aristotle about one-fifth of his Vicoma- 
chean Ethics: while a host of dii minorum gentium, Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, and Eclectics, delight to pursue the same topic into the 
minutest questions of casuistry. M. Dugas is to be congratulated 
upon his attempt to give within the compass of a single volume a 
fairly complete historical sketch of so important a part of the 
ethical theory of the ancients. 

A treatise on Friendship in ancient life is however in no small 
measure concerned with topics which would not now be considered 
as properly belonging to this subject. The Greek ¢iA‘a embraces 
not only friendship in the modern sense of the term (¢:Ata éraupexy), 
but also the passion of love (Ala épwrixy), and the philanthropical 
sentiment (piAavOpwria). M. Dugas, while devoting the larger part 
of his book to the discussion of ¢vA‘a in the first of these meanings, 
does not forget to do full justice to the last two departments of the 
subject. 

The work is divided into two Books, professing to deal respec- 
tively with the facts to be considered and with the theories deduced 
from them, or excogitated a priori, by ancient writers upon ethics. 
As the theorists are frequently our chief authorities for the facts, it 
is perhaps natural that M. Dugas’ division should occasionally break 
down. But on the whole the distinction is a clear one, and it is 
well maintained throughout the greater part of the discussion. 

Of the two books, the first is the more interesting and original, 
if not the more learned and laborious. After briefly considering 
the half-physical, half-metaphysical réle played by friendship (or 
harmony) in the systems of Empedocles and Heraclitus, together 
with Plato’s physical explanation of desire (uepos) in the Phaedrus, 
and the Aristophanic myth in the Symposium, M. Dugas points out 
how the primary philosophical conception of ¢iA‘a as a principle 
operating throughout the whole universe was gradually transformed 
into the narrower idea of a personal relation between individuals. 
The greatest and most fruitful impulse to friendships of a pure and 
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exalted nature was furnished by the schools of philosophers, and 
one of the best chapters in M. Dugas’ treatise is that in which he 
describes the relation between friendship and education. It was a 
cardinal principle among the philosophical educators of Greece that 
teacher and pupil should be affectionate friends. M. Dugas acutely 
remarks that the real ground of Socrates’ and Plato’s severity to the 
Sophists was that by taking money for teaching virtue they 
deliberately ignored this fundamental principle. Professional and 
technical instruction is a sort of barter, and mutual enemies may 
buy and sell among themselves; but, where liberal education 
(wawdeia) is concerned, the exaction of a fee prevents the formation 
of those ties of affection without which all instruction is valueless. 
“Le sentiment,” says M. Dugas, “que Socrate éprouve 4 l’égard des 
Sophistes rappelle celui de Jésus chassant les marchands du temple. 
Sa conception originale, mystique, de l’enseignement philosophique le 
portait 4 voir dans le gloire et le gain qu’on retirait une profanation. 
En somme, au point de vue moral, Socrate a raison contre les 
Sophistes ; I’hétairie est pour les Ecoles philosophiques un mode 
d’organisation supérieur 4 celui qui existe parmi nous. L’erreur de 
Socrate est de n’avoir pas reconnu le salariat comme une nécessité 
économique.” The author should have reminded his readers that in 
ancient society, thanks to the institution of slavery, salaried in- 
struction was far from being an economical necessity. The fact 
that it is so now may be in part responsible for many false ideals of 
education. Salaried teachers, subject to all that salary involves, are 
apt to forget what the noblest educators of Greece well knew—that 


“the Gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul.” 


From the atmosphere of the schools, M. Dugas passes to the 
camp and the palaestra, the sphere in which épwrixy giAia played 
the most prominent part. He reminds us that “les anciens ne 
donnent point place a l’amour dans la vie conjugale.” Marriage 
was an institution designed solely raidwv én’ aporw yvnoiwv ; passion- 
ate friendship sought its satisfaction elsewhere. In his discussion 
of this thorny subject, M. Dugas is admirably sober and judicious. 
While making every allowance for the modern virtue of reticence, 
he in no way minimises the great chasm which separates ancient 
from modern opinion on matters of this kind. Without faltering in 
his condemnation of vice, he nevertheless recognises the historical 
fact that immorality in Greece was frequently associated in a 
remarkable degree with deeds of heroism, and his analysis of the 
phenomenon shews much insight and power of intellectual detach- 
ment. In dealing with the Platonic position upon this subject, we 
could wish that he had brought out even more emphatically than he 
has done the essential antagonism of Plato to this phase of Greek 
life. As an idealist, Plato should be judged by his moral ideal ; 
and little weight should be assigned in elucidating his views to 
those glimpses from the real which form the setting of some of 
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his smaller dialogues, or provide dramatic interludes in others. 
The intellectual emancipation of women in the Republic, though 
intended to subserve other ends, would under the modifying influ- 
ences of practical experience have created a state of feeling hostile 
to the vices of the gymnasium, by making woman the help-meet of 
man. The nearest approximation to the modern point of view 
is to be found in Plutarch, who recalls the vagrant "Epws to his 
natural home, without any serious sacrifice of the element of 
romance; but it was characteristic of Plato’s hopeful idealism to 
think that the vicious element in the Greek ”Epws could be eradicated 
without losing any of the wheat that sometimes grew along with 
the tares ; when (in the Zaws) he would burn them both together, 
the optimism of youth and early manhood had been sobered by the 
experience of a lifetime. 

In the second division of his subject, M. Dugas examines the 
psychological and ethical theories of the ancients on the subject of 
friendship, together with the leading questions of casuistry to which 
the application of these theories in practical life gave rise. The 
ancient theorists regarded the essential and characteristic feature of 
friendship as consisting in its voluntary nature: it was the one 
great personal and spontaneous impulse of antiquity. We cannot 
choose our parents, our brothers ; but we can choose our friends. It 
was partly for this reason that friendship set the ideal standard for 
the domestic affections. ‘Les affections naturelles doivent se régler 
sur elle. Nous dirions aujourd’hui: ‘ I] faut aimer son ami comme on 
aime son frére, ses parents’; les anciens disaient : ‘ I] faut aimer ses 
parents comme on aime ses amis’.” The psychological explanations 
of friendship vary in the successive schools with the philosophical 
attitude of each; but in the long run the general result is to bring 
into clearer relief the part played by the will and the reason in the 
formation and maintenance of this affection. Socrates, whose treat- 
ment of the subject is almost wholly practical, insisted strongly on 
the duty of selecting friends on rational principles. In Plato, 
Friendship and Love are difficult to disentangle. We may say that 
the final, and indeed the only object of Love, is the Idea of Good ; 
and Friendship is the avenue to Love. True friends are united by 
an affection which ultimately merges in the love of the absolute, as 
described in the Symposium (210-212)—a love which is an amor 
intellectualis, and which therefore cannot originate in any friendship 
contracted from non-rational motives. With other than ideal 
friendships, Plato does not greatly concern himself; in Plato, 
‘ought to be’ means ‘is.’ Aristotle, whose exhaustive and luminous 
treatment of the subject receives full justice at the hands of 
M. Dugas, reverts to the Socratic conception of friendship as a 
personal relation between individuals, destitute of any transcen- 
dental aim ; but true friendship, according to him also, is based on 
grounds of reason, and can only subsist between the good. Epicu- 
reanism first strikes a jarring note in founding friendship solely 
upon interest and pleasure; but in the curious theory of some 
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heterodox Epicureans, that friendship rests upon a contract between 
the individuals, the action of the will and reason reappears, at least 
in the initial stages of the affection. Of the Stoics I shall speak 
presently. 

M. Dugas’ examination of the ethical theories of the ancients on 
the subject of Friendship brings some interesting points to light. 
The lesson which these theories convey is that Friendship was 
originally conceived as a force opposed to Justice, but gradually 
paved the way for Justice by its growing association with Virtue. 
“Do good to friends, and evil to foes” was the fundamental principle 
of early Greek morality. The Socratic teaching, though perhaps 
essentially self-regarding (in the higher sense), prepared the way for 
the higher conception of man’s duty to his fellows, which meets us 
in Plato. Justice, according to him, is incapable of doing evil, even 
to enemies. This is abundantly clear both from the Gorgias and 
from the first book of the Republic; and it betrays a certain want 
of aptitude for Platonic criticism when M. Dugas takes seriously 
the extravagant statement (in the Gorgias 480 E-481 A) that one 
should endeavour to get an enemy acquitted before an earthly 
tribunal in order that he may be eternally vicious and miserable. 
The words «i dpa de twa xaxds roveiv, with which this fantastic 
suggestion is introduced, shew clearly that Plato only meant that if 
one ought—as one ought not (dpa)—to evil entreat any one, a far 
more subtle and effectual way would be to confirm him in his vice 
by helping him to escape its legal penalties than by curing him 
through punishment. To regard Plato as capable of such a mon- 
strous refinement of cruelty is wholly to misunderstand his place in 
the history of Ethics ; and we hope that in a future edition of his 
work M. Dugas will see fit to rectify this mistake. The author's 
review of Aristotle’s theory of friendship on its ethical side brings 
once more into prominence the stress which Aristotle lays on virtue 
as an essential condition of true friendship, and with a résumé of 
the Stoic deliverances on the subject M. Dugas concludes this 
section of his work. 

The next two chapters contain an exhaustive account of the 
casuistry of Friendship, but raise few questions of any philosophical 
importance. M. Dugas shews very clearly how the casuistry of the 
subject for the most part aimed at determining in how far the ideal 
aimed at by most of the schools could be legitimately modified to 
suit the special needs and circumstances of human life. The treatise 
concludes with a recapitulatory chapter, and some reflections on the 
disappearance of ancient friendship. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that M. Dugas’ book is 
in the judgment of the present reviewer a solid and attractive 
piece of work. The defects which we have pointed out are only 
incidental: they do not affect the value of the work as a whole. 
Except (we think) in his treatment of the Stoics, M. Dugas is 
remarkably judicious in his appreciation of the different schools of 
philosophy. To us he seems somewhat to overestimate the value of 
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the Stoic contribution to the theory and practice of Friendship. 
The ideal friendship of the Stoics has little in common with either 
the ancient or the modern conceptions of that relation. The wise 
man has no need of friends; he is sufficient to himself. The bene- 
volent tolerance with which he regards his fellow men, though it 
may be a kind of academic philanthropy, is far from being friend- 
ship; and if he admits any to a nearer intimacy, it is for their 
sakes, rather than for his own, or if for his own, in order merely 
that he may have a field for the exercise of one of the chiefest 
virtues—s? nihil aliud, ut exerceat amicitiam, ne tam magna virtus 
taceat, as Seneca remarks. The flower of friendship will not bloom 
on the rugged heights of Stoic idealism. It is only when Stoicism 
descends from those heights, when zpoxory begins to encroach upon 
Virtue, and the adidopov zponypévov upon Good, that friendship, in 
any real sense of the word, makes its appearance. M. Dugas 
regards the Stoic theory of "Epws as a return to Platonism. Apart 
from a few isolated phrases, which shew that some of the Stoics 
occasionally rose above their theories, there is little to justify this 
view, and many of their utterances on this subject contain an 


element of grossness entirely foreign to Plato. Even the amores - 


sanctt which, as Cicero tells us, were permitted to the wise man, 
inspire a feeling of disgust; we think them, not so much sancti, as 
sanctimonious. No return to the Platonic "Epws was possible 
without returning to the Ideas, which the Stoics rejected with 
contempt. In general, it is fallacious to regard the Stoics as akin 
to Plato. Both were, in a sense, idealists; but whereas the Ideal 
of Stoicism was passionless, cold, always dying if not already dead, 
that of Plato was warm with human life and feeling. This is why 
the motive power of Platonism lies in its ideals, whereas Stoicism 
had most influence when its ideals were compromised in deference 


to human needs. 
J. ADAM. 





Einleitung in die Philosophie. Von Oswatp Kt pe, Professor an 
der Universitit Wiirzburg. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1895. Pp. 
viii. 276. 

One of the needs most keenly felt by teachers of Philosophy at 

present is for a text-book to accompany a course of lectures on 

the general problems of Philosophy and on the nature and inter- 
connexion of the special philosophical disciplines. Professor Kiilpe’s 

work is an attempt to meet this need, and in our opinion it is a 

successful attempt. 

The first chapter treats of the definition of Philosophy and of 
the division of its branches. Current definitions are examined and 
they are all pronounced to be inadequate formulations of the actual 
historical development of philosophical enquiry, and of its present 
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position. They do not give expression to the historical facts, but 
rather to the peculiar views of independent thinkers. They sum up 
the aims of individual philosophers instead of presenting the essential 
characteristics of Philosophy. Prof. Kiilpe refrains at this stage 
from putting forward a definition of his own. He rightly prefers to 
postpone the inquiry until the student has been prepared by a 
general survey of philosophical problems and doctrines to understand 
the nature of the answer and to appreciate its value. The difficulty 
of finding an accurate and adequate conception of Philosophy is also 
a difficulty in the way of an accurate and adequate classification of 
its various branches and subdivisions. It is however part of Kiilpe’s 
plan to pass in review at the outset the several Philosophical 
disciplines as they are actually studied and taught at the present 
day. He therefore finds it necessary to give such division of this 
material as will enable him to deal with it in an orderly way. In 
view of this practical exigency he proposes a provisional division of 
Philosophical disciplines into those which are general and those 
which are special. The general are concerned with the whole field 
of human knowledge, and aim at examining its presuppositions, or 
‘ at unifying and supplementing it: the special endeavour to fulfil 
similar functions for certain limited branches of science. 

The title of Ch. 11. is “ Die philosophischen Disciplinen.” Meta- 
physics, Theory of Knowledge, and Logic are classed as general 
philosophical lines of investigation. The problem of Metaphysics is 
to construct a “ Weltanschauung,” a systematic view of the world asa 
whole framed in accordance with existing knowledge and adapted to 
the practical as well as to the theoretical needs of the age. 
Epistemology deals with the most general contents of knowledge 
considered as a product, not as a process. It subjects to scrutiny 
the fundamental conceptions which form the logical presuppositions 
of the special sciences and are assumed by them without adequate 
criticism. Logic differs from Epistemology in as much as it 
treats of the formal procedure of the sciences and not of their 
objective content. Professor Kiilpe scarcely seems to realise the 


difficulty of maintaining this distinction. Under the head “Special . 


Disciplines” are included Philosophy of Nature, Psychology, Ethics, 
Esthetics and Philosophy of History. Each of these is regarded 
under two aspects : (1) as a particular science having its own specific 
aims and methods: (2) as affording scope for logical, epistemological 
and metaphysical discussion. The whole treatment of the philoso- 
phical disciplines is illuminated by illustrative details and by historical 
references. 

The third chapter constitutes the most important part of the 
work. It enumerates in systematic order the various philosophical 
tendencies of the present age, traces their past history briefly and 
clearly, explains their nature and significance with lucidity and 
accuracy, and institutes a critical comparison of the value of their 
conflicting claims. The order of treatment is guided by the broad 
distinction between metaphysical, epistemological and ethical tend- 
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encies. The metaphysical embrace five groups, two belonging to 
general philosophy, and the other three to the philosophical treat- 
ment of certain special problems. The divergence of views as 
regards the number of principles of explanation which are as- 
sumed in the construction of a “ Weltanschauung” yields the 
antithesis of “Singularism” and Pluralism. In the next place 
conflict of opinions may refer to the nature of the postulated 
principles. These may be either principles of being or of becoming. 
The principles of being may be either material or mental, or both, 
or a tertiwm quid connecting the two. Hence arise the divergent 
tendencies, Materialism, Spiritualism, Dualism and Monism. The 
contrast of efficient and final causes belongs to the sphere of be- 
coming, and gives rise to the antithesis of mechanical and teleological 
points of view. The three special groups of metaphysical tendencies 
centre round the three special conceptions—of a supreme being, of 
free-will, and of the soul. The corresponding points of view are 
(1) Pantheism, Theism, Deism and Atheism, (2) Determinism and 
Indeterminism, (3) the rejection or acceptance of a soul-substance 
(distinguished by Kiilpe as “substantiality” and “actuality” theories), 
and also the voluntarism which makes will the fundamental activity 
of mind, as opposed to the intellectualism which assigns this position 
to cognitive process. Kiilpe notes that though tendencies belonging 
to the same group cannot, as a rule, be consistently combined in the 
same system, there is no such exclusive opposition between tendencies 
belonging to different groups. This point, together with many others, 
is illustrated by reference to the history of Philosophy. 

The classification of epistemological and ethical lines of thought 
is characterised by similar thoroughness and clearness. 

After the general classification there follows a separate discussion 
of each group of tendencies. On the whole this part of the work is 
admirably executed. The various views are lucidly defined and the 
reasons for and against them are impartially stated. Perhaps the 
weakest section in this respect is that on Singularism and Pluralism. 
Professor Kiilpe is wrong in stating that Pluralists have not attempted 
to show that their point of view is in principle the only correct one. 
For example, Leibniz and Herbart both argue that we find every- 
where in nature composite things, that the reality of a compound is 
based on the reality of its components, and that we must therefore 
posit the existence of ultimate simple beings as the basis of any 
constructive explanation of the world as it appears to us. On the 
other hand the advocates of a single ultimate reality urge that no 
finite existence can be or be conceived except in relation to the 
whole. For them the reality of the parts depends on that of the 
whole and not inversely, as the pluralists assume. This is the point 
of their contention as found in Spinoza, Hegel, and in such modern 
writers as Mr F. H. Bradley. The four arguments attributed to 
them by Kiilpe are at most subsidiary. The most delicate part of 
Dr Kiilpe’s task is the critical balancing of competing theories. 
Some of his rulings we cannot accept. But his attitude is through- 
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out candid and judicious. The criticism of Materialism is excellent 
and well adapted for the beginner. The treatment of Spiritualism 
does not seem to us to be so good. He defines it correctly enough 
as a theory which in ultimate analysis reduces all the data of 
experience and, in particular, the material world, to some kind of 
psychical existence or process. He admits that such a view can- 
not be positively refuted and that in this respect it is superior 
to Materialism. But he argues that it involves an arbitrary 
and improbable interpretation of physical phenomena. It pre- 
supposes, according to him, that in the elements of matter “there 
slumbers a specific masked reality, which is to be conceived as 
analogous to our own consciousness.” Now it should be noted that 
whatever may be thought as to the logical claims of this doctrine, 
Spiritualism, or, as we should prefer to say, Mentalism, does not 
stand or fall with it. Either there is or is not such an internal 
reality behind the material phenomena presented to our senses. If 
there is, it is difficult to see how it can be otherwise conceived than 
on the analogy of our own conscious experience. If there is not, 
then the sensory phenomena are all that exist, and these are 
reducible to modes or forms of our own experiences, to sensations 
and permanent possibilities of sensation. This reduction cannot of 
course be legitimately made by simply treating whatever is appre- 
hended by a cognitive subject, as being eo ipso a mere modification 
of his consciousness. On the contrary, the existence of an object of 
knowledge never wholly coincides with the existence of the subjective 
state in and through which it is known. The point is that if a 
“hidden reality” be denied to matter there is nothing to constitute 
the object, there is no stuff of which it can consist except the 
experiences of conscious subjects and the laws of their coexistence 
and succession. 

The criticism of Monism is trenchant and in the main cogent. 
It is however difficult to distinguish some of its phases as defined 
by Dr Kiilpe from what he calls Spiritualism. The theory which 
he himself favours is Dualism. In his view mind and body are 
distinct existences which act on each other. The will actually 
originates movement and physical impressions produce sensation by 
acting on the mind as an existence really distinct from the brain. 
Kiilpe defends this somewhat antiquated position in an interesting 
way. But in our opinion he does not fully appreciate its difficulties. 
However, for the purposes of the lecturer who follows the lines of 
Mentalism or Monism, it will probably be an actual advantage to 
have the opposing view so ably stated in the text-book used by 
students. In general, it may be said that the usefulness of Dr 
Kiilpe’s work is but little affected by his personal bias in favour of 
particular theories. 

Throughout the volume good lists of books of reference are appen- 
ded to the several chapters and sections. In a work written primarily 
for the use of German students it is natural that German references 
should preponderate. But it is difficult to see why certain English 
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works should be introduced and others omitted. Bradley’s Principles 
of Logic deserves mention in connexion both with Epistemology and 
with Logic proper; but it nowhere finds a place. Ward’s psychological 
work is nowhere mentioned, though a place is found for Bain and 
James. Sidgwick’s Method of Ethics is referred to repeatedly ; but 
his History of Ethics, admirably adapted as it is to the needs of the 
beginner, is not mentioned along with the bulkier books of Ziegler 
and Jodl. 

It is to be hoped that someone will be found to translate Prof. 
Kiilpe’s work into English. To use a hackneyed phrase, it “ supplies 
a much-felt need.” 

EpITor. 
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The Essentials of Logic. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D., for- 
merly Fellow of University College, Oxford. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1895. Pp. 167. 


THE importance of this little book is not to be measured by its size. Many 
people write big works upon Logic, which comparatively few are courageous 
enough to study seriously. The student who approaches them unprepared 
is daunted by the meni strain involved in the preliminary chapters, and 
despairs of maintaining the effort throughout a large—or, it may be, two 
large volumes. Then he takes refuge in cut-and-dried little primers, which, 
however uninspiring they may be, have the great recommendation that he 
can at least see to the end. And indeed formal Logic, as embodied in the 
primers, presents no serious difficulties to anyone who has grappled with 
the Elements of Euclid. But unfortunately the ordinary Logic primer does 
not lead the student very far. At first he will be interested, for it must be 
an unusually chaotic mind which is not pleased—perhaps rather childish] 
—with the appearance of order which even the most ordinary text-boo 
can impart to thought; to the untrained it is a wonderful discovery to find 
that all his utterances are capable of being forced—with more or less in- 
genuity—into the form S§ is P. But this is a pleasure which soon palls, 
and alter our interest is maintained for any more important study 
depends upon whether our teachers can lead us on to find a deeper signi- 
ficance beneath the old forms. It is from this point of view that Mr 
Bosanquet’s book appears to us most valuable. It makes no claim to 
exhaustiveness, but rather indicates the way to inexhaustible fields of 
thought, and stimulates the reader by its suggestive brevity to continue 
his explorations further. 

The attitude of the author towards his subject may be illustrated by a 
quotation from another lecture of his. The science of Logic has, he tells 
us, always possessed for him “an extraordinary fascination, only to be 
compared with the fascination of the study of organic life. To stand at 
the growing point of the intellectual organisms, as you may watch the 
growing-point of a plant, and to observe the cell-nucleus of thought as it 
enlarges and subdivides and differentiates itself, and acquires a positive 
structure, in the process by which the fragmentary perception completes 
itself like a living thing, and rounds off into a science—this is a spectacle 
which seems to put before us in its purest and clearest form the evolution 
of which all existence is a type.” 

To indicate the scope of the book we will touch briefly upon the main 
points with which it deals. Its object is “to explain the nature of that 
single development which in some stages we call Judgment and in others 
Inference; and the first two lectures are occupied in placing the student 
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in a position from which he can recognize the active part played by Thought 
in the construction of Reality. The problem of Logic arises when we 
consider “what is the connection between...a course of consciousness in 
any individual, and the world as that individual knows and wills it;” and 
in developing the meaning of “idea” and “world” the philosophical theory 
that “the objective is what we are constrained to think in order to make 
our consciousness consistent with itself,” is contrasted with the different 
conceptions accepted by practical common sense, and common sense theory 
ie ny 

It will be seen that Mr Bosanquet approaches the subject at a different 
point from that presented by most logicians, who are content to begin with 
the explicit judgment as expressed in the proposition. In Lecture II. on 
“ Judgment as Consciousness of a World” the essential unity of the function 
of knowledge as a constructive process of interpreting perception is dwelt 
upon, and emphasis is laid upon the fact that “the common logical judg- 
ments...are simply those parts of this continuous affirmation of conscious- 
ness which are from time to time separately made distinct.” The signifi- 
cance of this way of taking up the subject les in its value for the principle 
that the ultimate subject of judgment is always Reality, and the tendency 
of Judgment to be a definition of Reality. 

The third lecture treats of the relation between Logic and Knowledge, 
and explains in what sense it is that Logic is “formal.” The essential 
distinction between Logic and Science is emphasized by a criticism of 
Jevons’s view of every science as a particular logic; and then follows an 
interesting discussion on the relation between form and matter in know- 
ledge, and more especially of the vital relation between whole and part, as 
one instance of Identity and Difference. The brief survey of the ground 
gained at the end of this lecture is yg Satay Boe sag py 

We do not really enter upon the familiar Logic of the text-book until 
Ch. v., which deals with the proposition and the name, and this is intro- 
duced by a somewhat difficult but important lecture on the general con- 
ditions involved in assertion. The perplexing question of the exact nature 
of the part played by the idea in Fee to is presented, and the distinction 
explained between the idea as a psychical presentation, and the idea as an 
identical reference which is the object of thought and is represented by the 
word. An idea in this latter sense is not an abstract image but a concrete 
habit or tendency, and can only be displayed in the judgment, ze. in a 
concrete case of reference to reality ; and it is this reference beyond their 
mental existence which makes it possible to claim truth for ideas. Thus 
the way is prepared for the logical treatment of the judgment as expressed 
in the proposition, and of concepts as having their only reality in living 
thought when referred to their place in a judgment; and the bearing of 
this view upon the doctrine of Connotation and Denotation is discussed. 
The discussion is very suggestive throughout, especially perhaps in pointing 
out the real meaning of the generic name, not as omitting the properties in 
which species differ, but as representing the general plan to which they 
conform. 

In the sixth lecture the unity of the judgment is further illustrated, 
the copula banished, and the true nature of Subject and Predicate explained. 
The way is then clear for a consideration of the different types of judgment 
which is guided by the principle that “we want to look at the judgment on 
its merits with reference to its power of expressing the principal kinds of 
our experience,” that is, Perception, History and Science. The remaining 
lectures are occupied with Negation, Inference and Induction ; and perhaps 
the central idea running through them is that of System as the ultimate 
condition of all inference. In this way are explained the distinctions 
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between guesswork and demonstration, and between enumeration and 
scientific induction, and the importance of the negative instance is brought 
out. 

It is perhaps only fair to say that the lectures assume (perhaps more 
than the writer is quite aware) a preliminary, or concurrent study of at 
least the elements of psychology. At any rate we are sure that such a 
study would greatly ale the student in his work. The lectures may, how- 
ever, fairly claim to have tested their value for beginners. They were 
originally given as a course to University Extension Students, to many 
of whom it was a first introduction to the subject, and whose sustained 
interest sufficiently marked their appreciation. 

H. Denpy. 


The Elements of Metaphysics. Being a guide for lectures and private 
use. By Dr Paut Derussen, Professor Ordinarius of Philosophy at 
the University of Kiel, Germany. Translated from the second German 
edition by C. M. Durr, with an appendix, On the Philosophy of the 
Vedanta in its relations to Occidental Metaphysics, reprinted from 
the original edition, Bombay, 1893. London: Macmillan, 1894. Pp. 
ix. 337. 


This is a work of quite uncommon interest—from the historical point of 
view—and its appearance in English dress will be welcomed by all truly 
catholic students of philosophy. Our philosophical text-books, whether from 
the ignorance or—which is much the same thing—the narrow sympathies 
of their authors, or from the exigencies of examination purposes, have far 
too long been drawn up as though Western civilisation had held through- 
out time the monopoly of effective philosophising. Here at length Messrs 
Macmillan have placed in the hands of English-reading students of philoso- 
phy a work containing the sketch of a system of metaphysics which draws 
its inspiration as much from at least one of the great religious philosophies 
of India as from the thought of Greek and Semitic sages. The system, it 
is true, is a condensed, simplified and systematised résumé of Kantianism 
and Schopenhauerism, but it is referred at every stage to parallel concepts 
not only in Greek, especially Platonic philosophy, and Biblical Theology, 
but also and yet more in the monistic or pantheistic Vedantism of India. 
This is a phenomenon very significant of a widening in the philosophic 
horizon, only perhaps to be paralleled by the announcement of Dr Deussen’s 
forthcoming Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, in which the first part, 
instead of wiping off the Pre-Socratics, Plato, and Aristotle, is only to carry 
us up to the Upanishads. 

To the English student of mental and moral philosophy the book is 
further valuable—again from the historical point of view—in its presenta- 
tion of the subject of metaphysics, ontology and epistemology from a 
standpoint characteristically German. In this respect it forms an inter- 
esting sister volume to Messrs Macmillan’s issue of Professor Hoffding’s 
Outlines of Psychology. To the English student, nourished on the tonic 
diet of his Mill, there is, in all knowledge deserving the name, but one 
method—the scientific method of inductive analysis. The German scholar 
assigns a separate method for metaphysics, which he is careful to affirm is 
not the Empirical method—a procedure by which he reduces his meta- 
physics, in the opinion of Lewis, to the vapourings of metempirics—but 
which when scrutinised turns out to be nothing deserving the name of a 
separate method, but simply a difference of subject-matter,—the What, 
namely, instead of the How. To the young student this misnomer is 
productive of confusion of thought. 
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And when we contemplate the author’s general method of handling this 
subject of the ultimates at the back of science, we cannot refrain from the 
conclusion that, in spite of the widened horizon he opens up, the book, as a 
guide in the hands of a neophyte in philosophy, would be nothing short 
of dangerous. Its tone is hopelessly antiquated, being that of a dogmatic 
rationalist of two centuries ago. So far from analysing ultimate notions, 
they are as calmly assumed as in any empirical science, are discussed in 
analytical ee, and that by the method of mathematical formula- 
tion, which, though Spinoza unfortunately harnessed himself thereto, 
Descartes had perspicacity enough to relinquish. And there is no trace of 
that spirit of historic criticism, which discerns in the relatively abstract 
concepts of the modern intellect the products of the racial mind growing 
through countless ages on what it has found without and interpreted, now 
by animistic hypotheses, and now by more sober readjustments of its 
perspectives. If there is a subject where historic treatment is indispens- 
able, it is surely that of metaphysics, since the subject-matter here is that 
of concepts, the definitions of which are only the latest links in the chains 
of human guesses, at different times and places, regarding the unverifiable. 
Dogmatic method is here entirely out of the question. 

The translation is very clear and vigorous, and the translator to be 
congratulated. Possibly there is a slip in the rendering of German idiom 
in the “nothing less” on p. 313. And ‘desire’ is no fit rendering of ‘ trishna’ 
—thirst or craving (p. 113). But this mainly serves to remind us how 
questionable is the author’s psychology which treats of will, desire, and 
‘trishn4,’ as parallel terms. 


Degeneration. By Max Norpav. Translated from the second edition of 
the German work. London: William Heinemann, 1895. Pp. 560. 


Mr Nordau’s work of applied sociology—-which has already attained a 
wide circulation not only in Germany but also in France and Italy, and 
which has already attracted very much attention in this country and 
America through the medium of the above-cited English translation,— 
claims to be an attempt at a really scientific criticism of certain tendencies 
in modern civilization, and especially art and literature, a field left unillu- 
minated by the researches of Professor Lombroso, whose admiring pupil 
the author declares himself to be. In those tendencies Mr Nordau discerns 
a wave of degeneration consequent on the rapid opening up of sources of 
nervous stimulation in modern life,—too rapid for proper accommodation 
to the same on the part of average human capacities of sensation. 
Civilized humanity will, he believes, recuperate itself before long by the 
self-preserving elimination of the excrescences in thought and product 
thrown out by these tendencies, the latter being self-destructive. But this 
elimination requires voluntary effort rather than passive endurance of the 
evolution of their decay. Else the recuperative process may be hindered 
to the great hurt of men. 

The book is not undeserving of attention on the part of the philosophic 
reader, in as far as the author, in order to probe the extent and intensity 
of this pathological state of certain strata of the social organism in Europe, 
makes a diagnosis of their psychological condition, analysing at great 
length the development in the social consciousness of a phase of mysticism 
on the one hand and intense egoism or egomania (Iehsucht) on the other. It 


yee 4 be questioned how far, at the present stage of knowledge, this example 
and that of M. Lucien Arréat (in his Psychologie du Peintre) may not be 
followed with advantage, in the study of psychopathy and normal psy- 
chology respectively. One may at least venture to affirm that there will 
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not be much progress in an adequate psychology of esthetics without 
many such special psychological analyses. 

For the rest the author’s psychology is mixed up to any extent with 
physiology :—brain-energy becomes ‘transmuted into’ ideas, memory ‘is a 
property’ of nerve-cell pi | fibre, brain ‘recognises, conceives, and judges’ ;— 
his handling of statistics is quite elementary (pp. 34-38), and, whereas he 
is justly severe against the narrow horizon to be attained from the stand- 
point of a merely literary culture, and utters an eloquent apologia scientiae 
against literary reactionaries, his own criticism of art and manners is too 
much in that medical spirit (strongly dashed with philistinism) which sees 
safe and sane progress only in the ‘mean,’ average, man (or woman). It is 
true that he does not identify genius with a species of morbidly abnormal 
organism, but in a book of popular criticism it might have been wise to 
have made this discrimination more emphatic and less incidental. His 
forecast of the absolute decline of art and poetry as an inevitable con- 
comitant of the intellectual maturity of the race is not without interest. 


Law in a Free State. By WorpswortH DonistHorPE, Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. 312. 


It is not until p. 60 that Mr Donisthorpe clearly sets forth the design 
of the present work, viz. to “imbue the hearts of our own countrymen 
with the doctrine of individualism in such wise that it may some time be 
said of England, ‘Behold a free country’: it is to this end that 
individualists are working.” “The Empire of the Individual,” says our 
author (p. 18), “consists of all those moral or ‘natural’ rights which have 
not been taken away for the general good, and all those civil rights which 
have been content upon him (the individual) by the State in exchange 
for the rights of which he has been deprived.” 

During the last century the social doctrinaires of Western Europe 
strenuously maintained that liberty, fraternity and equality were comple- 
mentary and coefficient elements of an ideal democracy. Lately, however, 
it seems to have dawned on some of our philosophers that liberty and 
equality are incompatible factors in a stable popular State ; either liberty 
or equality must be surrendered, and the question is which of the two, in 
the struggle for existence, is most fitted to survive. If the issue depended 
upon Mr Donisthorpe we should have no doubt as to the result. In the 
work before us he presents in a very lucid and coherent style a formidable 
array of reasons in favour of the probability that civilized human com- 
munities will ultimately sacrifice the hope of equality to the love of 
liberty. Mr Donisthorpe commences his task by a survey of the functions 
of the State prevalent at the present day in this country, in other 
countries, and in past times. In chap. 1. he enters on the thorny path of 
definition. One thing he tells us which we think is not generally appre- 
hended, vz. that Anarchism is not pure individualism or isolated Egoism, 
but a “voluntary combination” (p. 70). Mr Donisthorpe does not believe 
in @ priort principles as guides either for individual conduct or State 
policy. The question to answered is, “ What are the limits of group 
action in relation to its units?” (p. 72). And the rest of the book is 
devoted to an attempt to find aziomata media by which the solution 
of this problem may be effected. We find a great deal of old ground 
traversed, old difficulties encountered, and old methods rejected. Like 
Thrasymachus, Mr Donisthorpe decides that “ Expediency has a meaning,” 
but that “Justice has no meaning at all” (p. 113). Expediency must then 
be the canon by which the limit of State interference should be guided. 
Chap, 1x., however, is a lamentable but extremely diverting confession of 
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the inadequacy of this criterion. To sum up, therefore, Mr Donisthorpe’s 
contention. If State control is a condition of social existence there must 
be some measure of its extent, unless we are to admit absolute slavery. 
But Justice and Expediency are the only two possible criteria of individual 
or governmental action. Now Justice, Mr Donisthorpe considers, is a 
meaningless abstraction, a mere symbol of the unknown and unknowable. 
Expediency, although a sound test of personal conduct, is found to have 
no objective validity. State control, then, is an illusory principle for the 
regulation of the social machine. We are therefore compelled to admit 
the doctrine of Jazssez-faire, as the goal of social development. State 
socialism may be provisional and transitional during the present imperfect 
stage of human evolution. But the tendency of human nature and the 
teaching of history alike point to individualism as the only possible stable 
mode of social existence. ‘ 
T. W. Levin. 


Friedrich Eduard Beneke: the Man and his Philosophy. By Francis 
Burke Branpt, Ph. D., sometime University Fellow in Philosophy in 
Columbia College. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. vi., 167. 


Dr Brandt’s little book is the first serious attempt to give an exposition 
and criticism of the Psychology and Philosophy of Beneke in English. 
We congratulate him on his success. His reproduction of doctrine is 
lucid, accurate, and well arranged. It is also extremely sympathetic. The 
inner development of Beneke’s thought is exhibited in such a way that 
the reader realises not merely that Beneke held certain views but also why 
he felt himself inevitably driven to hold them. After a short but interesting 
biographical sketch there follows a presentation of Beneke’s psychological 
system. The four fundamental processes are very carefully treated, and 
emphasis is laid on the organic unity of the soul as constituted by the 
original interconnexion of the “primary powers.” The detailed treatment 
of feeling and volition is, however, left by Dr Brandt to “other investiga- 
tors” on the plea that he has not space for it in the present work. We 
hope that he will take up the subject himself on some future occasion. 
Beneke’s distinction of the various kinds and grades of consciousness and 
unconsciousness is well and clearly given. The exposition of the Meta- 
physics as an applied psychology is short but satisfactory. The Logie, 
Ethics and Pedagogy are not treated. A good bibliography is given at 
the close of the one 


The Diseases of Personality. By T. Rrpot. Authorised trans., 2nd ed. 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago: 1895. Pp. viii. 163. 


That the revision of the English translation of M. Ribot’s monograph has 
not been wholly successful from the stylistic point of view is shown by the 
first sentence of the Introduction, which runs as follows: “ By ‘person’ in 
psychological language we understand generally the individual, as clearly 
conscious of itself, and acting accordingly: it is the highest form of 
individuality.” But the translation appears to be quite accurate, if not 
always elegant. 


Obligation morale et idéalisme. Par G. LEFEVRE. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1894. Pp. 154. 

The writer does not pretend to adduce new proofs of idealism or of moral 

obligation; his purpose is to awaken or justify in his reader’s mind faith 

in two truths which for himself are unquestionable. These two truths are: 
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(1) that morality necessarily implies idealism, (2) that idealism necessarily 
implies morality. 

The former a endeavours to demonstrate by showing that forms of moral 
theory which rest on any but the idealist basis reduce morality to an illusion. 
From the empirical (or materialist) point of view we cannot decide between 
the morality of pleasure and that of interest, or between altruism and 
egoism. Morality becomes an affair of fallible ‘moral sense’ or of zsthetic 
taste—a question for artists. Moral obligation, strictly so called, vanishes 
altogether on reflection. Moral obligation and the distinction between 
good and evil must therefore be grounded not on experience but on an a 
priort principle, and this must be found within, not without, us. To assume 
two ultimately different orders, the one of thought, the other of things, 
would be as fatal to morality as sheer materialism. There is but an aa 
of thought, from which that of things is derivative. Nature does not work 
out her own ends in us, else all action would in the long run be mechan- 
ical, not moral. No law imposed from without can be for us a moral law. 
We must give the law to ourselves. Even God must not dictate our Duty 
to us, unless indeed God and we are bound by common principles of 
morality. The law for us must be also a law for him. For example, if we 
are bound by our promises, he too must be bound by his promises. That 
the principle of duty may be found in ourselves, the will must be auto- 
nomous. Moral obligation must consist in the government of the will by 
itself ; and the Good lies in acting so that the will has itself as its object, 
the Evil being the opposite of this. An action is good or bad in proportion 
as the will is or is not its own object when one acts. But autonomy demands 
that thought—the rational will—should be all-embracing: that nothin 
should exist outside of thought [whose thought ?—a question to be ask 
throughout]. Hence idealism follows. 

The second point Lefévre tries to prove by the consideration that in 
the formal truths of logical predication, as well as in the real truth of 
existential propositions, lies the foundation of a universal order. This is 
also a moral order. Thought, which is Being, contains a er of 
authority. In the order of truth, or reality, are three grades marked 
respectively by the expressions, I can be, I become, I am. The second 
grade is superior to the first, and the third is supreme. Being possesses 
supreme worth, and thought, in which being is ‘incarnate,’ is the final 
cause of all things. Between the stages of the metaphysical order are 
infinite gradations, having each a moral as well as a metaphysical side. 
Thus a scale of moral worth is established—a hierarchy of ends. Render 
nature more true by rendering it more ogee. gong : this is your moral action. 
It is an integrating activity of thought, and its negative—ignorance—is a 
disintegrating—and therefore immoral—influence. Ignorance leaves the 
world a chaotic ‘something ’—alien from thought—a thing-per-se, fatal to 
rational will. In discovering nature I discover myself in three ascending 
stages of reality and goodness: in sensation, in my empirical character, in 
thought or personality. These stages are not severally isolated. Sensation 
derives its reality from the empirical self, and this derives its reality from 
the personal self. All my judgments have the fundamental implication 
that nothing exists except for me [and even iz me: but then what becomes 
of other persons, and of God? do they, too, exist for and in me, ze. in my 
thought, only ?]. The individual life is the expression of the life of thought, 
which integrates, or ‘unifies,’ it: and social life expresses and points to 
the unity of a highest life. From these relationships individual and social 
life derive their worth. 

All that is partial, transitory, contingent, is relatively bad. Hence the 
profound immorality of egoism, which thought tends to overcome. Hence, 
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too, the formula of duty to our neighbours: that we should treat them as 
ourselves, effacing all notion of substantial difference between them and us. 
When I benefit others I benefit myself: when I sacrifice myself for others, 
I only part with what to me is inessential for the sake of what is to me 
essential. Thus, in so-called self-sacrifice, I maintain my truest self. All 
individual difference of persons and things is to be merged in the ultimate 
unity of thought. What bestows morality on each man is the unification of 
his conduct by the synthetic or organising power of thought: what justifies 
the existence of society is the unity of a divine thought in which its 
members are at one. Thus our true relationship to our fellow-men and 
the relationship of man to God are apparent: the right behaviour towards 
men, as all members of one spiritual body, is exhibited ; and idealism has 
been shown to imply morality as its basis. 

Let it not be supposed that, in establishing idealism by means of 
morality, and morality by means of idealism, we have moved in a logically 
vicious circle. To this charge we should indeed have been liable were the 
truth of idealism distinct from that of morality. But it is not so. Both 
are but aspects of one great principle—Thought. 

The brilliancy and moral fervour of this little work only make us the 
more regret that its author has not been more explicit : (1) as to what he 
means by morality and moral obligation ; (2) as to how we should conceive 
the mutual relationship of finite persons; (3) as to the relationship of 
finite personalities to God; (4) as to the erkenntnistheoretic view to be 
taken of so-called ‘things’—in other words, as to what he means by 
Idealism: or by saying that ‘all things exist in thought, and not outside it.’ 
And when he menaces us, as he virtually does, with the alternative—either 
idealism or moral annihilation, we have to ask—what is the morality, or 
rather moral theory of his idealism? By his own exposition it merely 
comes to this, that the Will should always take itself for its object. But, 
without long special training, even Cidipus would fail to comprehend such 
a maxim, much more to carry it out in practice. In fact Lefévre writes 
not for ordinary persons, but for rapturous idealists. His arguments are 
all tinged with declamation. Assuming idealism and morality, without 
adequate definition of either, and addressing those who do the same, he 
preaches to the converted: his work is an enthusiastic rhapsody, not a 


reasoned whole. 
Joun I. BEeareE. 


La philosophie @Ernest Renan. Par Raovun ALLIER, ancien éléve de 
Yécole normale supérieure, agrégé de philosophie. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1895. Pp. 181. 


Two works have already appeared in France dealing with the person- 
ality of Renan ; one by M. Gabriel Monod, the other by M. G. Séailles. 
The former is an ordinary memoir, the latter a psychological biography. 

In the book before us M. Allier proposes to examine the manner in 
which Renan philosophised, that is to say, what was his conception of philo- 
sophy, “according to what method and in what spirit did he set himself to 
enquire about the nature and the destiny of man and the universe ?” (p. 7). 
Renan received his early education in the Jansenist seminary of Saint- 
Sulpice ; and M. Allier devotes the first 40 pages of this sketch to an 
attempt to trace the influence of his early training on his subsequent 
intellectual development. The story is much the same as that to which we 
are accustomed in the mental evolution of most independent thinkers: at 
first unquestioning submission to the dictates of teachers ; then a critical 
spirit evoked by the discord of infallible authorities; finally a revolt 
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against all traditional dogma, religious, scientific or philosophic. Why, 
in short, asks M. Allier (p. 26), did Renan attack religions? Because they 
are nothing else but metaphysical survivals and must be criticized and 
estimated like other speculative systems. In an early work entitled 
LT’ Avenir de la Science, 1848-49, Renan, M. Allier thinks (p. 7), has 
impressed the most trustworthy indications of his intellectual tone and 
tendencies. The fascination for Renan of the natural sciences, physics 
and chemistry, seems mainly to have obliterated the respect for tradition 
and authority which the training of Saint-Sulpice had fostered. Hence- 
forth for Renan all religion must be sought in the scripture of nature. 
In chap. 11. M. Allier gives us from LZ’ Avenir de la Science Renan’s view of 
the character of philosophy :—philosophy is the universal as distinguished 
from the special element in all human knowledge ; or the “ téte commune” 
as Renan expresses it, the ganglionic centre at which all the rays of 
knowledge are focussed (p. 42). Philosophy is contrasted with science ; 
the latter is purely of the objective, while philoso by is a mere reflection 
of individual subjectivity. Science is oinnantal y facts, philosophy 
is the offspring of philology (p. 44). M. Allier cites largely from this 
early work of Renan, which seems at best the somewhat crude performance 
of an emancipated schoolboy; although containing sentiments subse- 
quently echoed widely in this country by our own literary scientists. 
In chaps. 111. and Iv. M. Allier enters more closely into the metaphysical 
and moral doctrines of Renan, quoting extracts from his more mature 
work, Dialogues et fragments philosophiques (1863). 

Renan was undoubtedly the great evangelist of the gospel of humanity. 
Man is the God of nature. The absolute of justice and of reason is only 
manifested in humanity. Regarded apart from humanity the absolute is 
but an abstraction ; looked at in humanity it is a reality. M. Allier 
thinks that Renan derived this identification of God, nature and human 
reason from his early acquaintance with the writings of Reid. The 
Common Sense of humanity was the theodicy which replaced the 
ancient metaphysic. “Voici le sens commun—installé en théodicée a la 
place de la raison métaphysique” (p. 71). Renan is strongly convinced 
that all history and all experience disproves the presence of any super- 
natural agency. On the other hand, he is equally positive that the march 
of events betrays a definite goaland tendency. The perfection of humanity 
is to be the final outcome of a long but not eternal progression (p. 86). 
One cannot deduce with any degree of certainty <helier M. Allier is 

ortraying Renan in a sympathetic or in a hostile spirit. If in the former, 

enan might wish to be saved from his friends ;—if in the latter, M. Allier 
seems to Sins to that class of critics who are willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike. T. W. Levin. 


Lannée psychologique, Publiée par MM. H. Braunis et A. BINET, avec 
la coopération de MM. Tu. Risor et Victor Henri. Premiére 
année, 1894. Paris: F. Alcan, 1895. Pp. vii. 599. 


Comprises original articles by A. Binet and V. Henri on “Memory for 
Words” and on “ Memory for Phrases”; by A. Binet and J. Passy on the 
“ Psychology of Dramatic Authors”; by A. Binet and F. de Curel on the 

sychology of M. de Curel’s own mode of dramatic composition; by 
Th. Flournoy on “The Influence of the Environment on Ideation,” and 
on “Weight Illusions”; and by E. B. Delabarre on “Psychological Labora- 
tories in America.” Then follows a very extensive review of the literature 
of 1894 bearing on Psychology and on the Physiology of the Nervous 
—. A full bibliography brings the volume to a close. Full notice 
will follow. 
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Kants Erkenntnistheorie und seine Stellung zur Metaphysik: eine Ein- 
fiihrung in das Studium von Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Von 
Dr Max Apet. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1895. London: Williams 
& Norgate. Pp. 147. 


This is a work which purports to be an introduction to the Critique of 
Pure Reason, but would, in fact, be intelligible only to those who are 
already quite familiar with the latter, and with a good deal more of German 
philosophy besides. For such persons however it has a marked value, and 
will well repay their study. The introductory part states and discusses 
the questions which disturb the naiveté of common sense, and force thinking 
men towards the critical endeavour to ascertain the true relation between 
“Vorstellung,” or presentation, and its object. On the determination of this 
relation the fate of “ Erkenntnistheorie” rests. In the course of his first 
chapter Apel formulates some views as to the function of the concept 
‘thing-in-itself’? which claim more than passing notice. ‘If,’ he says, ‘I 
know nothing except my thoughts or representations, have I any objective 
knowledge? What are things? Even the thing-per-se is only a con- 
ception of my own. My experience is but a fleeting succession of 
shadowy forms; am I myself more than this? Se/f-consciousness furnishes 
the rod ara—the point by which I can fix the succession, and determine 
the order of experience. Thus my fixed point is within, not without, me.’ 
Now, a distinction must be made between “ Vorstellung” as a psychical fact, 
and the same as possessing logical content. Take, for example, a circle. Its 
“Vorstellung” as psychical fact is not circular; I can make no geometrical 
inferences from it. But logically considered I can infer from it all the 
properties of a circle.. When I so consider it, I mentally designate, or 
mean, not the “Vorstellung” as psychical affection, but a something ‘ objec- 
tively’ (sic) existing, a ‘thing-in-itself.’ In fact thing-in-itself is but a 
concise expression of the finite nature of our thinking. Our thinking 
cannot bestow Dasein upon its objects. Such truth as it can reach consists 
in the correspondence between it and the thing-per-se. This mental de- 
signation-—this reference of our presentations to objects not merely existing 
for us, but pretending to independent existence, has its origin and basis in 
the Self, which, as real being, is identity of being and knowing, and 
transcends the opposition between the act of mental reference, and that to 
which the reference is made. Fichte rejected the thing-in-itself as self- 
contradictory. But the contradiction which he had in mind is not logical. 
The thing-in-itself is not 7x me, but for me. We only aim at the thing- 
per-se in our thinking; we cannot reach it. Its conception is that of an 
‘object in general’ towards which our thinking must point if it is to possess 
objective or scientific value: if general knowledge is to be possible. This 
being so, our thinking has but relative truth, or adequacy to the relation 
of subject and object, thinking and being. This relativity, though im- 
portant for Erkenntnistheorie, has no logical import, and is therefore no 
ground of scepticism. As to the function of the concept thing-in-itself, 
Apel criticises Volkelt’s position in a trenchant and convincing manner. 
Proceeding to deal directly with the Critique of Pure Reason, Apel answers 
Schopenhauer’s charge against this work, viz. that it is disfigured through- 
out . a confusion between thinking and intuition, Spontaneity and 
Receptivity. Receptivity (says Apel) is not purely passive for Kant: 
it involves two elements (a) susceptibility on subject’s part of affection by 
object, (b) response on subject’s part to such affection (which response is, 
however, never called spontaneity). Intuition is both sensuous and intel- 
lectual; not, as Kant says, ‘sensuous, avd not intellectual’ (where b 

‘intellectual’ he means spontaneous). Distinguish spontaneous from intel- 
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lectual, and Schopenhauer’s criticism falls to the ground. Discussing 
Kant’s doctrine of Space and Time, Apel asks—why must supersensuous 
intuition be also super-spatial and super-temporal? Space and Time are 
indeed formal conditions of sensuous intuition, but is this any reason why 
they may not be also formal conditions of noitimena? Kant’s opposition 
between intuition and understanding, as concepts, is no sufficient warrant 
for his denial that space and time can be valid forms of an zntuitus 
intellectualium. Opposed as they are, they are still “ Vorstellungen ” in us, 
and they condition the possibility of synthetic judgments a prior. On this 
point Apel lays a good deal of stress. He carefully examines Kant’s 
doctrine of inner sense. Kant’s attitude to the problems of “ Erkenntnis- 
theorie” is governed by his opposition between Understanding as Spon- 
taneity or determinant, and inner sense, as Receptivity or determinable. 
He speaks of self-knowledge in very uncertain language: sometimes as if 
we could really know ourselves ; sometimes as if this were impossible for 
us, except as phenomena. As to Kant’s view of Apperception and its 
relation to inner sense, Apel differs sharply from Cohen. The latter thinks 
Kant meant that the simple consciousness of self—bare apperception—is 
possible only by reference to something else—by reference to the manifold 
of inner sense which it combines; that it consists, in short, in this 
combining activity: against this Apel quotes several passages of the 
Critique. [In this controversy Apel seems to contend for a temporal 
priority of the ‘Ich,’ which would of course be erroneous and un-Kantian.]} 
Apel gives a lucid and apparently satisfactory explanation of what Kant 
means in the well-known passage of the Prolegomena where he distinguishes 
‘judgments of perception’ from ‘judgments of experience.’ It is impossible 
for us here to do much more than refer to several interesting and able 
discussions in Dr Apel’s work. But we should like to call attention to 
(a) his remarks on Kant’s doubtful attitude towards the thing-per-se and 
therefore towards metaphysics, which for him was little more than the 
science (real or pretended) of things-per-se; (0) his criticism of Lange, who 
adopts the view, expressed by Kant himself and from Kant’s standpoint 
unavoidable, that metaphysical thinking, if better than waste of time, must 
be classed among the exercises of the poetical imagination (a view which, 
says Apel, is false, and the result of a false standpoint); (c) his criticism of 
Kant’s doctrine of Self, which is neither an intuition nor a concept, but 
bare Vorstellung, without permanence or reality or any determinate pre- 
dicates, to which no categories can be applied, notwithstanding the part it 
is made to play in the Transcendental Deduction; (d) his examination of 
Kant’s doctrine of Freedom, in which this same self is conceived in causal 
relation to the empirical character which it is said to determine. We 
have noticed a tendency in Apel to use the words ‘ objective’ and ‘ ideal’ as 
equivalent to ‘existing independently of our thought’ and ‘unreal’ respec- 
tively—a usage not likely to meet with the approval of Kant’s followers. 
Joun I. BEARE. 


Die Physiologie des Geruchs. Von Dr H. ZWAARDEMAKER. Leipzig: 
Wm. Engelmann, 1895. Pp. vi. 324. 


Dr Zwaardemaker has here given a comprehensive account of what is 
known of the physiology of smell, and has incorporated in this account 
much original work, especially on the methods of exact investigation of 
olfactory sensations. After a chapter on the physical properties of olfactory 
stimuli, he considers fully the mechanism of smell. He criticises the work 
of Weber and Aronsohn on the question whether odorous particles finally 
affect the olfactory cells in a gaseous or liquid form, and regards the 
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experiments of the latter observer as inconclusive, owing to the difficulty 
of proving that the liquid completely fills the olfactory cavities. He 
describes olfactory fields, one corresponding to each nostril, analogous to 
the fields of vision. A large part of the book is taken up with the account 
of his apparatus and methods for the measurement of smell. Among 
interesting results which he has obtained by these methods are some on 
the compensation or mixture of smells. That two smells may to a great 
extent mask each other is matter of common knowledge, and by means of 
a modification of his olfactometer the author can regulate the respective 
intensities of two smells in such a way that they may completely neutralise 
each other. He has satisfied himself that this compensation is physio- 
logical and is not due to chemical action external to the olfactory membrane. 
There are short sections on fatigue, Weber’s law, and the reaction time to 
olfactory stimuli, but these subjects are treated in a very fragmentary 
manner, and this is the least satisfactory part of the book. 

The most interesting chapters are on the chemical relations of smell 
and on specific energy. In the former he has developed further the ideas 
of Ramsay and Haycraft on the relation of molecular weight to smell, but 
unfortunately seems not to know the work of the former author. On the 
ground of this relation he comes to the conclusion that the objective cause 
of smell is intramolecular movement in the odorous particles. On the 
question of specific energy, the author brings forward his results on 
compensation, and on the ground of these and of recorded cases of absence 
of the sense of smell for special substances, he infers the existence of a 
limited number of elementary smells analogous to the primary colours. 
He goes so far as to assign to these elementary sensations different parts 
of the olfactory sensory surface. 

The book is a useful one; the most serious criticism to which it is open 
is that the author has been too free in framing theories, often, as he himself 
acknowledges, on scanty evidence, and has not waited till he has been able 
to confirm or refute these theories by the more exact observations which 
his own methods have made possible. 

W. H.R. R. 


Die Urteilsfunction. Eine psychologische und erkenntniskritische Unter- 
suchung. Von WILHELM JERUSALEM. Wien und Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Braumiiller, 1895. Pp. 169. 


This is an extraordinarily interesting book, both as to style and substance. 
The bulk of it consists of a psychological investigation of Judgment—the 
cognitive function; this investigation is partly analytic, partly genetic, 
partly what the author calls biological—i.e., having reference to the 
preservation of the individual and the race. There is also a section 
devoted to an historico-critical review of theories of Judgment, ancient and 
modern—a detailed consideration of the relation of Judgment and Belief 
to Truth—and a discussion of the Epistemological significance of Judg- 
ment. 

The author's view is, that in Judgment a given content is moulded, 
articulated, and objectified, by means of the category of Force (or Will) and 
Manifestation. This view is supported by a wealth of acute observation 
and ingenious reasoning, and is made the basis and justification of a 
complete (though very slightly sketched) metaphysical theory. The 
account of the relation between Thought and Language, and of the 
influence of Speech on the development of thought, is of especial interest. 
Review will follow. 
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VIIL—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. Iv., No. 4. J. Watson. ‘The 
Absolute and the Time-process.’ [Opens with a criticism of Bradley and 
McTaggart. The Absolute must be manifested in the time-process, unless 
we are to regard the time-process as an illusion. But if the conception of 
the Absolute as self-complete apart from the time-process is self-contradic- 
tory, there is yet the difficulty that a world in process does not seem to be 
self-complete. This is met by the view that “ultimately the world and 
the whole temporal process of the finite presupposes (sic/) a single principle 
which is self-determining and which manifests itself in the temporal 
process.” The nature of the principle is shown by a consideration of the 
nature of knowable reality : the Absolute must be self-distinguishing and 
yet self-relating, a perfect unity of subject and object.] . Albee. ‘The 
Ethical System of Richard Cumberland.’ II. [Cumberland’s doctrine of 
the good. The jural aspect of his system. Summary and appreciation.— 
Maintains the excellence of the previous paper.] W. A. Hammond. ‘ Hylo- 
zoism. A Chapter in the Early History of Science.’ [The Ionians are 
important as marking a transition period, and their ideas are therefore 
especially interesting to the student of philosophic origins. Sketch of the 
concrete development of their thought.] W. W. Carlile. ‘Some points in 
the Theory of Inference.’ [“The most advanced and difficult part (of 
Logic) is the investigation of the nature of that sort of reasoning which is 
so simple and rapid that it tends to become organic.” Special considera- 
tion of geometrical reasoning. We have to reconcile the proposition that 
the truths of geometry are truths of idea with the other proposition that 
they are truths of the outside world. The fact is that “the hypotheses in 
regard to our own activity which are the subject of Euclid’s demonstrations 
enter very largely into the constitution of what we call the outward 
world.” The empirical school goes wrong simply in appealing to experi- 
ence subsequent to the conception (of equality, eg.) instead of to the 
experience which creates it. Mill’s opinion that the notion of cause and 
effect does not come into play in geometry is, therefore, very far from the 
truth.] Reviews of books. Summaries of articles. Notices of new books. 
Notes. 


THE PxriLosopHicaAL Review. Supplement No. 1. June, 1895. E. 
Adickes, ‘German Kantian Bibliography.’ [Nos. 1361 to 1971. Fichte, 
Politz, Nicolai, Richter, etc.] 


THE PsycHoLogicaAL Revirw. Vol. 11, No. 4. ©. A. Strong. ‘The 
Psychology of Pain.’ [*‘‘ Physical pain is not a compound of an indifferent 
sensation with a feeling of displeasure, but itself a (cutaneous) sensation 
which calls forth displeasure.”] W. R. Newbold. ‘Experimental Induction 
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of Automatic Processes.’ [Experiments on the ‘phantasm of the glass’ or 
crystal-gazing. There is no need to assume a ‘sub-conscious’: the glass 
is simply an irritant to the highly organised visual mechanism, Automatic 
writing, in the same way, is In many cases a purely motor phenomenon, 
produced by the continuous application of an indeterminate stimulus to 
the highly organised writing mechanism. It is not necessarily evidence of 
performed sub-conscious systems of ideas.] M. W. Calkins. ‘Wellesley 
College Psychological Studies.’ (1) C. ©. Nevers. ‘Dr Jastrow on Com- 
munity of Ideas of Men and Women.’ [Uncompromising contradiction of 
Jastrow’s results as published in the Wew Review, Dec., 1891.] (2) M. B. 
Simmons. ‘Prevalence of Paramnesia.’ [47 °/) in 1040 experimental 
cases.] J. G. Hibben. ‘Sensory Stimulation by Attention.’ [A child, 
supposed to be congenitally deaf, hears when the subject of conversation 
is ‘interesting’ to her. The peripheral conditions are apparently normal ; 
the variation in power of hearing, therefore, is due to central causes, the 
concentration or distraction of the attention. Outline of a psychophysical 
explanation.] Shorter contributions: E. W. Scripture. ‘ Practical Compu- 
tation of the Median.’ [The median is a more trustworthy value than the 
arithmetical mean. Rules for its computation. Cf. the Review, Jan., 
1894, and the Yale Studies, Vol. ii.] E. W. Scripture. ‘The second year 
at the Yale Laboratory.’ Discussions: H. K. Wolfe. ‘The New Psychology 
in Undergraduate Work.’ G. 8. F. ‘A Rejoinder.’ [Reply to Dr Hodgson’s 
rejoinder in the previous number of the Review.] C. L. Franklin. ‘Shadows 
of Blood-vessels on the Retina,’ [Discussion of Schapringer’s argument 
against K6nig’s conclusion that the retinal layer sensitive to red rays is 
farther behind the blood-vessel than the layer sensitive to blue rays.] 
G. T. Ladd. ‘A Communication.’ [Reply to Armstrong’s review of the 
Philosophy of Mind.| 4. Nichols. ‘A. Notice.’ [Refers to the writer’s 
criticism of the Harvard Study A., published in the Phil. Rev.] Psycho- 
logical Literature. New Books. Notes. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY Review. Vol. xx., No. 77. E. A. 
Pace. ‘The Relations of Experimental Psychology.’ (Second paper.) [An 
acute and readably written article: hardly of such general interest as its 
predecessor. ] 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 20" année, No. 5. (Mai, 1895). A. Fouillée. 
‘Les abus de linconnaissable en morale.’ [By the “unknowable in 
morals” is meant the freedom of the will regarded as consisting in a power 
of spontaneously originating action in a way inscrutable to our intelligence, 
because undetermined by definable conditions. M. Fouillée contends that 
such a doctrine leads to the destruction of morality.] G. Milhaud. ‘Kant 
comme savant.’ i general conclusion is that Kant was a mere 
amateur in physical science. His scientific ideas in 1786, so far from being 
in advance of the time, were “prodigiously” behind it.] Clémentitch de 
Engelmeyer. ‘Sur lorigine sensorielle des notions mécaniques,’ [An 
interesting and suggestive attempt to refer that natural confusion between 
mechanical ideas such as those of energy and force, which seems like an 
“original sin” of human nature, to psychophysical conditions.] Notes et 
Discussions. Analyses et Comptes Rendus. 

No. 6. (Juin, 1895.) P. Janet. ‘J.-M. Charcot : son euvre psycholo- 
gique.’ M. Bernés. ‘La philosophie au lycée et & lagrégation.’ R. de la 
Grasserie. ‘Du phénoméne psychologique de l’hybridité linguistique et du 
bilinguisme.’ Analyses et Comptes Rendus ete. 

No. 7. (Juillet, 1895.) H. Taine. ‘Sur les éléments derniers des 
choses.’ [Previously unpublished fragments on the ultimate constitution 
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of matter.] A. Binet. ‘La mesure des illusions visuelles chez les enfants.’ 
ig method followed is in substance that of Knox. The illusion selected 
or measurement is that which has recently been discussed by Brentano, 
Lipps, and Auerbach in the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie &c. Results are : 
(1) The illusion is stronger for small figures than for large. (2) Its 
magnitude depends on the order in which the lines are compared. (3) The 
total illusion is the product of two illusions which are unequal in degree. 
(4) Children are in general vaguely aware that there is an illusion. 
(5) The illusion is stronger in children of 9 years than in children of 12.] 
G. Tarde, ‘Le transformisme social.’ [A critical examination of M. G. de 
Greef’s book on this subject.] Notes et Discussion: V. Egger. ‘La durée 
apparente des réves.’ ([Sceptical criticism of current stories of long 
dreams occupying a very short time.] J. Le Lorrain and L. D. also discuss 
this and kindred topics. 

No. 8. (Aofit, 1895.) F. Le Dantec. ‘Les phénoménes élémentaires de 
la vie” Bourdon. ‘Observations comparatives sur la reconnaissance, la 
discrimination, et l’association.’ [A series of experiments. | 


REVUE DE MSTAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE. Troisitme année, No. 4. 
Juillet, 1895. J. Lagneau. ‘Quelques notes sur Spinoza.’ [Spinoza, far 
from following Descartes, stands in marked contrast with him from the 
outset. Descartes began with doubt, of which there is not a trace in 
Spinoza. Spinoza’s God is not transcendent, hence the charge of atheism, 
which no writer has less deserved. Lagneau asks—What would Spinoza 
have been without Descartes? How would Spinoza have regarded Kant ? 
Answers to these questions are attempted. Spinoza’s Cartesianism con- 
sists in the slightness of the part which imagination is allowed to play in 
his system. This system is indeed a minimum of metaphysic, as Judaism 
is a minimum of theology. For Spinoza perfection consists in knowing 
God, z.e. (a) in comprehending the necessity which governs the world, (5) in 
loving him (or zt). Realismo-Puritanism, the idea of Matthew Arnold, is 
to be found in the Zthica. Commentators make the great mistake of 
considering only the speculative element of Spinoza’s work, which is but 
an accessory of the whole. The true unity of Cartesianism is to be found 
in speculation and practice combined. ‘This is emphasized in Spinoza, 
whose system is not a mere geometrical construction—a tissue of abstrac- 
tions. Paragraphs follow on Spinoza’s conception of the essence of soul and 
body, and their relation. Spinoza contrasts favourably with Kant. The 
former seems at first to establish fatalism; in reality he establishes 
freedom, through knowledge of Self and of God. Not the idea of 
Personality—the most disintegrating of all—but the idea of science raised 
to the Absolute, of a scientific religion, is the integrating moral force 
which alone can regenerate modern life. Spinoza was wrong in isolating 
imagination, as he has done, from understanding. He seems to separate 
God from the world of nature, because he takes too low a view of modes—- 
the products of imagination. Not only is his theory of imagination faulty, 
but he is altogether wanting in a theory of perception and sensation. 
Besides there is an immoral feature in his doctrine, which, while containing 
the material of a moral life, makes no provision for moral obligation. But 
that element in Spinoza’s thought which is non-moral, non-religious, is 
altogether due to the influence of the Cartesian mechanism. Here follows 
a careful study of Spinoza’s proofs of the existence of God.] P. La- 
combe. ‘La Méthode en Histoire. Essai d’application a la Littérature.’ 
A. Spir. ‘Nouvelles esquisses de Philosophie critique’ (suzte),—II. ‘Le sens 
commun, et la Philosophie’ ;—III. ‘ Du réle de l’Idéalisme en Philosophie.’ 
[Part II. contains an effort at arbitration between Common Sense and 
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Philosophy. The former taxes the latter (in its idealist forms) with 
absurdity : in reality the former is itself absurd without being aware of 
it. Part III. contains an explanation and vindication of idealism of a 
certain sort ; of what sort, the following sentences may indicate. “In our 
day the majority of men capable of reflection no longer believe in the 
substantiality of Self (du moz); no longer attribute to-it an absolute 
character.” As for material things: “if the testimony of consciousness to 
the substantiality of Self has ceased to pass for absolutely true, much 
more must the testimony of external perception to the substantiality of 
perceived objects be void of truth.” Further: “to believe in the reality 
of matter is the death of philosophy.” (Is it not somewhat arrogant of 
M. Spir, at this high level of speculation, to constitute himself spokesman 
for ‘the majority of men capable of reflection’? Such boldness of asser- 
tion may guarantee his own assurance, but cannot be admitted by critical 


readers as a substitute for argument).] Etudes Critiques, &c. 


RevvE N&o-ScorastiqvE. Deuxiéme année. No. 3. (Juillet, 1895.) 
C. Van Overbergh. ‘Les Unions professionnelles.’ C. de la Vallée Poussin. 
‘La cristallographie.’ J. Huys. ‘Le Hasard.’ 8. De Ploige. ‘La théorie 
thomiste de la propriété.’ (Suite et fin.) Mélanges &c. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kritik. Neue 
Folge. Band cv1., Heft 2. Dr Eugen Kiihnemann, ‘Die Ethik des 
Deutschen Idealismus,’ [The title refers to that theory of the moral life 
which was inspired by Kant. It is described as the basis of Protestantism : 
as the Ethics not of the preacher, but of the enlightened man. It 
endeavours to understand human life, and raises the question whether a 
scientific conception of this does not demand the assumption of a principle 
distinct from the laws of nature. To answer this question it proceeds on 
the broad ground of observation and fact, and never loses itself in cloud- 
land. It secures the idea of personal freedom consistently with natural 
law. It conceives man as an end in himself, and humanity as a community 
of free persons, of whom each has an absolute worth. Each person being 
an end in himself, humanity is the highest of all ends. The article gives 
a survey—from a thoroughly appreciative standpoint—of Kantian Ethics, 
contrasting it favourably with the evolutional moral theories with which 
we are familiar, e.g. in the writings of Mr Herbert Spencer.] Goswin K. 
Uphues. ‘Rehmkes Allgemeine Psychologie.’ [Rehmke makes Psychology 
a branch of philosophy, not of natural science. It is a pity that he has 
neglected the work of William James, while he has carefully studied the 
comparatively superficial writings of Héffding. The science of the uni- 
versal is philosophy: psychology, as a special or departmental science, 
confines itself to what is ‘psychically given’ as its object, dealing first 
with the abstract ¢ndividuum, or psychic moment, next with the concrete 
individuum, or psychic life. This object is not given to general intuition: 
each person has only a sample of it, and a sample distinct from that of his 
neighbour. Each has but his own particular psychic life for his object of 
study. Rehmke then presents a review of previous psychical conceptions— 
the materialist, spiritualist, neo-materialist (according to which the soul 
consists in cerebral processes, or in conscious processes which are modifi- 
cations of cerebral substance) and Spinozistic, conceptions. Uphues agrees 
with Rehmke that the category of substance does not apply to Soul, and 
belongs only to physical science ; but thinks Rehmke should have shown 
that the self, to which alone this category pretends to be applied, is not 
somewhat apart from the processes of consciousness. Differing from 
Rehmke, he thinks that denial of the conscious subject as independent of 
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these processes does not lead to materialism. Nor can Uphues grant that 
the presupposition of a separate conscious subject is the only way of 
avoiding the assumption of unconscious psychic processes, and of explaining 
the possibility of psychic changes. ‘In the presentation of that Self’ 
(says Uphues) ‘which endures as long as it is combined with successive 
conscious processes, while its object—-our consciousness—is ever losing 
some parts and gaining others, and therefore never present in its entirety 
—in this presentation of Self we have an adequate Unchangeable to which 
we may refer the changes, or alternating processes, of consciousness.’ 
Uphues has some paragraphs after this discussing the ‘Consciousness of 
the Thing,’ ‘the Interaction of Consciousness and the Thing,’ ‘the Unity of 
Soul and Body and that of Consciousness,’ and finally on ‘the Origin of 
the Soul.’ ‘Could we but regard the supreme Reality as including both 
Being and Becoming (or happening) we might then regard it as the 
producing cause of the world both of things and of souls’ (an utterly 
illegitimate use of the causal concept).] Lic. Anathon Aall. ‘Der Logos 
bei Heraklit : ein Beitrag zu den ideengeschichtlichen Studien.’ [This is 
a very interesting article on an interesting subject which, for want of 
space, we can only mention.] P. van Lind. ‘Immanuel Kant und Alex- 
ander von Humboldt.’ (II. Artikel.) Recensionen &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE StrupIeEN. Bd. x1., Heft 2. A. Kirschmann. ‘ Der 
Metallglanz und die Parallaxe des indirecten Sehens.’ [Metallic lustre is 
an unique phenomenon, as indefinable psychologically as the content ‘red.’ 
It is wholly independent of the absolute intensity, colour tone and satura- 
tion of the viewed surface, and of the duration, extension, form and spatial 
surroundings of stimulation. The surface must, however, be a plane. 
Lustre depends on the intensive alternation of partial-impressions under 
varying spatial relations. Since the objective arrangement of the light 
processes which give rise to it must be tridimensional, it must further 
and ultimately depend on the parallax of indirect vision.] M. F. Washburn. 
‘Ueber den Eiifluss der Gesichtsassociationen auf die Raumwahrneh- 
mungen der Haut.’ [Visualisation explains many of the ‘cutaneous’ 
results of Weber, Volkmann, Camerer, Henri, Vierordt and Czermak. 
Experiments are given, which demonstrate the importance of the visual 
association in normal ‘cutaneous’ space judgments,| T. Heller. ‘Studien 
zur Blinden-Psychologie.’ I. [The tactual sensibility. Synthetic touch 
with the hands.] G. F. Lipps. ‘Ueber die Grundlagen der Mathematik.’ 
IV. [The logical development of the concept of number. ] 

Heft 3. A. Thiéry. ‘Ueber geometrisch-optische Tiuschungen.’ I. 
[Illusions of direction: parallel lines cut by parallel transversals, parallels 
cut by convergent transversals, illusions with the transversals themselves. ] 
P. Mentz. ‘Die Wirkung akustischer Sinnesreize auf Puls und Atmung. 
II, [Pleasantness and unpleasantness. Emotion.] V. Henri and G. 
Tawney. ‘Ueber die Trugwahrnehmung zweier Punkte bei der Beriihrung 
eines Punktes der Haut.’ [The‘phenomenon is dependent on physiological 
conditions, but may be modified by psychical processes, as knowledge and 
expectation.] T. Heller. ‘Studien zur Blinden-Psychologie.’ II. [Analytic 
touch with the hand. The development of tactual space. History of 
blind printing-texts. Reading of the blind text.—Touch with lips and 


tongue. ] 


ZEITSCHR. F. PsycH. U. PHYSIOL. D. SINNESORGANE. Bd. 1x., Heft 1. 
F. C, Milller-Lyer. ‘Zur Lehre von den optischen Tiuschungen. Ueber 
Kontrast und Konfluxion.’ [Discussion of the explanations of the arrow- 
head and feather illusion, etc., offered by Laska, Brentano, Lipps, Wundt 
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and Delboeuf. Return to the author's original theory, in terms of contrast 
and confluxion.] G. Wagner. ‘Die spontane Umwandlung der Nachbilder 
der Sonne in regulare Sechsecke und Achtecke.’ [Comparison with Pur- 
kinje’s hexagonal shadow figures and Kénig’s hexagons in the field of 
vision of the closed eye. All these figures are due to an ‘intrinsic retinal 
activity.’ After-images are probably not simply exhaustion phenomena.]} 
Besprechungen. [Martius on Kiilpe’s Grundriss.] Litteraturbericht. 
Heft 2. J. von Kries. ‘Ueber die Funktion der Netzhautstibchen.’ 
The cones constitute a trichromatic apparatus, functioning for a fairly 
igh intensity of light, and capable of attaining to very high values in its 
sensation products. The rods constitute a colour-blind ap aratus, capable 
of function at a much lower intensity of light, but probably furnishing no 


very intensive light sensations (black to white).] Litteraturbericht. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Band 1. Heft 3. Paul 
Natorp. ‘Grundlinien einer Theorie der Willensbildung’ (continued). 
_ with the relation of concrete morality, which in itself is constituted 
y social conditions, to individuality in general (“ Individualitit iiber- 
haupt”). From this point of view a classification of the cardinal virtues is 
introduced. Inner truthfulness, moral strength, purity, and righteousness 
are defined and discussed in an interesting way.] A. Meinong. ‘Ueber 
Werthaltung und Wert.’ [In his Untersuchungen zur Wert theorie 
Meinong had made the strength of the sense of value the measure of actual 
value. He now notes that this mode of measurement fails us in the 
case of possessions to which we have become accustomed. He therefore 
proposes to introduce a second kind of measure based on the subjective 
estimate of the degree of loss which the removal of an object would 
occasion. The discussion is acute, thorough, and interesting.] M. J. 
Monrad. ‘Ueber den psychologischen Ursprung der Poesie und Kunst.’ 
[Develops the Aristotelian thesis that art is based on the imitative im- 
pulse} A. Vannerus. ‘Zur Kritik des Seelenbegriffs.’ [Accepts the 
“actualism” of Wundt, but rejects his (supposed) doctrine of the flux of 
conscious states, which, according to Vanunerus, leaves no room for the 
persistence of an identical element, and so fails to account for the unity of 
consciousness. | 
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